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TWO LADS AND TWO LADDERS *• 


In London's IDeer Forest 



Although London is spreading so rapidly in all directions, many scenes of great natural 
beauty can still be found on the outskirts of the vast city. This fine picture of a stag, for 
example, was not taken in a Scottish glen but in Richmond Park, only a few miles from 
Charing Cross, which may really be called London’s Deer Forest 


EMILE DOWN THE 
WELL 

A LITTLE HERO OF 
GREAT COURAGE 

The Ladder That Would Not 
Reach the Top 

A CARNEGIE AWARD 

In another column we tell the story 
of a ladder that would not reach the 
top of a tower; this is the story of a 
ladder that was not so deep as a well. 

Boys and girls of six and seven have 
been receiving gifts in Paris as a reward 
ior doing brave deeds. Some of the 
actions were not only heroic. but 
sensible; and we all know that a boy 
who is brave and has common sense 
has the makings of a fine man. 

Emile Tottereau, aged seven, was one ; 
of these. He was playing with another 
boy on the outskirts of a village, racing 
to and fro and continually crossing an 
open space where there was a well. 
The other boy fell in. 

The Unconscious Boy 

Emile looked wildly about, and’ spied 
a ladder leaning .against a wall. ’ A 
ladder is. a fairly heavy object for a 
boy of seven to wield, but Emile 
managed to drag it to the spot. 

Pie was terribly afraid that the boy 
down there would be already drowned. 
It seemed to him that he had been a 
long time struggling with the ladder, but 
in reality he had been only about a 
minute. Emile let the ladder down. 

Then he saw ‘ that the boy was 
unconscious, and could not grasp the. 
ladder and save himself. Someone 
must go down. Emile looked about 
and shouted. No one came. 

He leaned over and saw, to his 
horror, that the ladder was too short. 
He could not possibly reach it. Emile 
looked into the cold depths and shivered. 
Then, shrieking again for help, he let 
himself over the edge and dropped. 

A Few Minutes 

For one terrible second he felt himself 
falling like a stone. '*' He struck the 
water, gasped, and reached out and 
caught the ladder. Wedging his feet 
firmly, he bent over, caught the drowning 
boy, and pulled his head above water. 
There Emile stayed, dinging with one 
hand to the ladder and shouting. In a 
few minutes, someone came running 
along. Quick hands dragged the two 
boys out of the well. Those few minutes 
Emile had held his companion above 
water had saved his life.' ' . " - 

Emile has now been given a reward 
from the Carnegie Hero Fundi and 
richly he deserves it. ' 

There was another hero who should 
have been rewarded at the same time; 
a little girl who had saved her father 
from drowning when the two were 
skating and the ice gave way. But, 
alas 1 she died afterwards, and the re¬ 
ward was given to her sorrowing mother. 


THE CROWDED DESERT 
The Surprising Thing a Flying 
Man Found 

Have most of us in the Western World 
a false idea of the desert ? V- ^ - : 

In Sir Samuel Hoare’s book on India 
the traveller describes*his flight across 
the desert, with its glimpses of‘gazelles 
drinking at a pool, a flock of birds rising 
from the ground, and, more often still , a 
Bedouin encampment with its black tents, 
out of which rushed hordes of women and 
children to gaze at our machine, . 

In England we think of the desert 
as a place desolate ‘ and lifeless, but 
Sir. Samuel says !that wherever’ the 
aeroplane landed. Bedouins sprang up 
as if by magic. It might seem the 
loneliest spot in the world, but soon 
camels and horses appeared on the 
horizon, and before long a circle of Arabs 
were squatting round the travellers. 

The author sums up by saying, 
More people live in the desert than 
strangers imagine . 


WRITING ON THE WALL 
Finland’s Parliament Saves 
Time 

A division in the House of Commons is 
an exciting thing to watch, and often an 
exciting thing to take part in. ‘ * 

The Finnish Parliament, has cut out 
all the perambulating through the Ay 
and. No lobbies, the counting by the 
Tellers, and their stately walk up the 
floor of the House, shoulder to shoulder, 
to announce the result to Mr. Speaker. 
Instead members press one electric 
button for Ay and another for No, and 
Mr, Speaker himself then presses a 
button of his own, causing a calculating 
machine to display the totals on the 
wall. Very exciting writing on the wall 
it must be at times I 

Our legislators certainly waste much 
time in walking the lobbies, and time is 
money, so that, of course, we ought to 
copy Finland. Yet we shall not. It 
would take an earthquake at least to 
work such a change in England. 


THE LITTLE CHERUB 
UP ALOFT 

CHORISTER’S ADVENTURE 

The Courage and Resource of 
a Boy on an Ivied Tower 

HOW HE SAVED THE CAT 

It was just like a cat. It had climbed 
up the ivied tower of Lydney Church in 
Gloucestershire one Sunday morning as 
far as it could go, and then realised in a 
panic that it had forgotten the way 
down. So it mewed and mewed, and 
when it saw the choir boys in the church¬ 
yard it mewed louder still. It was not 
used to being in such a plight, and 
wanted to know what was going to be 
done about it. 

There was a boy among the choristers 
who knew. The only thing to do with a 
cat in that predicament is not to cal! it 
Poor Pussy, but to go up and fetch it. 

The Only Way 

But how ? A fifty-foot ladder was 
brought from a neighbouring farm, but 
when it was placed against the tower 
the cat was seen to be a good ten feet 
above it in the ivy. Trust a cat not to 
look at a ladder and try to make use 
of it on such an occasion. It just went 
on mewing as if asking what on Earth 
was the good of that. 

There was nothing to be done except 
that someone should go up and fetch the 
cat. It has always to be done. So choir 
boy Harold Long, aged twelve, begged 
that he might be allowed to climb up 
and see what he could do. 

They let him, and Harold, went up the 
ladder as Jack went up the Beanstalk, 
and up he went into the ivy beyond it. 
Then he reached the cat. But he 
wanted both hands to hold on to the ivy, 
and he had none to spare for the cat. 

But Harolds of the Ivy Stalk are not 
without resource ; they have cleverness 
as well as courage. The boy solved the 
problem by calmly taking the cat by the 
scruff of the’ neck in his teeth ! 

He took a good mouthful of fur, and 
then, amid the cheers of the choir and 
the assembling congregation, he lowered 
himself to the ladder, and climbed down 
as coolly as he liad climbed up. 

After the Rescue 

Step by step he came down, the cat 
too [astonished to mew, and at last he 
reached -the ground,- and everyone 
crowded round; him to applaud and 
laugli and talk about it. : 1 • 

The cat went home without a mew. 
The choir boys put on their surplices, 
and Harold sang the service through 
with them as if rescuing cats was one of 
the things he always did on Sundays. 

The only blot on the proceedings seems 
to have been the conduct of the cat when 
the worst was over. It stopped neither 
to thank its rescuer by rubbing itself 
against his legs, nor to walk round the 
members of the congregaion who were 
quite willing to congratulate it on its 
escape from peril. It simply trotted off. 
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WHALES ASHORE 

SAD FATE OF A SCHOOL 
OF DEEP-SEA GIANTS 

A Remarkable Sight in 
Dornoch Firth 

DOOM OF LEVIATHAN 

We have had Scott's old ship, the 
Discovery, for two years at work in 
Antarctic waters, studying whale life 
there, and just as it returns home some 
of our Northern whales have taken it 
into their misguided heads to act as 
their own publicity agents, as it were, 
and thrus; themselves upon general 
attention. 

A hundred and fifty of the bottle-nose 
variety were cruising the other day off 
Dornoch Firth, between the counties of 
Sutherland and Ross, and penetrated the 
Firth, which runs inland some 22 miles. 
Any Sutherland Jonah must have felt 
embarrassed at the spectacle, but it was 
the poor whales to which confusion came; 

Crushed By Their Own Weight 

They, and not the Scottish Jonahs, 
became the prisoners. The tide swept 
out of the Firth and left the monsters 
stranded, so the bewildering spectacle 
was witnessed of a hundred and fifty 
whales floundering to death on the shoal 
flats. Whales are air-breathers, as we 
arc, but they have sacrificed so much of 
their ancient land structure in making I 
themselves ideal sea beasts that if they 
are cast on to land their very weight 
ultimately crushes them to death. 

Now, it is one thing to catch whales at 
sea and tow them to a factory designed 
for their conversion into commercial 
products and another thing . when 
scores of whales land near human I 
habitations, die, and become a pesti¬ 
lence. These unfortunate animals formed 
a menace to human health, and appeals 
had to be despatched for Government 
help to tow out and cast off the stranded 
leviathans in order that Dornoch Firth 
might be cleansed of its titanic burden 
of carrion. 

The incident is not the first of the 
kind. Some years ago a school of pilot 
whales was cast ashore at Penzance, and 
the attempts of ignorant spectators to 
despatch the poor creatures with re¬ 
volvers and knives were infinitely more 
cruel than effective. 

Whale’s Ride in a Lorry 

But the unparalleled example of con¬ 
tact between whales and men occurred 
last year, when a lesser rorqual whale, 
weighing 30 cwts., beached at Mable- 
thorpe, was hoisted alive on to a motor- 
lorry and despatched to the Natural 
History Museum in London, after remain¬ 
ing two days struggling on the sands. 

For 15 hours the whale continued to 
breathe as it sped toward London, 
taking breath every 15 seconds, and 
frequently raising its tail and attempting 
to dive into water that was not there. 
A hundred and thirty miles were thus 
covered,/and the goal was only 30 miles 
distant when the end came; the poor 
creature burst a blood-vessel and died. 

Whales are supposed to live for 
centuries in the sea, yet this one, under 
the influence of , heat and exposure, 
decomposed so rapidly after death that 
dissection of its^body proved impossible. 
Hence the fears of the health authorities 
in the presence of Dornoch's dead 
multitude. See World Map 


EVERYLAND FOR EVERYONE 

We notice many improvements in 
this year’s volume of Everyland, issued 
for the Baptist Missionary Society by 
the Carey Press at 3s. 6d. We imagine 
that Sunday Schools will find‘it a very 
handy volume at Christmas-time, packed 
with stories of adventure in fairy lands 
and real lands, and. entirely healthy and 
wholesome on every page.. V • 
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KEMAL COUNTS 
HIS PEOPLE 

Black Friday in 
Constantinople 

SILENT STREETS OF A 
GREAT CITY 

When Mustapha Kemal counts his 
people he does it on the jury system, 
locking them in till a true .verdict has 
been arrived at. 

The brooding East has no liking for 
being numbered. To Turks of the old 
school the census which Mustapha Kemal 
decreed in order to bring the New 
Turkey up to modern requirements 
must have savoured of impiety. Also 
any exact numbering means other things. 
It means not being able to slide out of 
paying taxes. After the census of the 
Turks in the last Friday of October the 
tax-gatherer will have them on the list. 

Father of His People 

Mustapha Kemal, whom they call 
the Father of his people, knows his 
children. So on the fateful Friday all 
doors in Constantinople were ordered 
to be shut. No one was allowed to stir 
in* the streets except the census officers 
and the policemen. 

From the minarets came the clear¬ 
voiced call of the muezzin: “Allah T 
Allah, there is no God but God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate,’’ but that 
was the only sound in the streets. 
Indoors the people, who had been warned 
to lay in stocks of food and drink so that 
neither hunger nor thirst should tempt 
them to go abroad, awaited the other 
call, that of the census-takers, with 
what patience they might. They had 
been ordered even if the house were on 
fire, merely to call a policeman. Anyone 
who felt ill must either keep his trouble 
to ( himself or tell it to a policeman, 
who would seek a doctor. ' If anything 
could get the numbering right Musta- 
pha’s precautions seemed likely to do it. 

The Turkish Family 

But there were doubts. This was the 
first time many a census-taker had 
tackled the Turkish family at home, 
with a view to putting down the name, 
age, and occupation of Yussuf the 
grandfather, Eyub his son, Yussuf ben 
Eyub the grandson, Fatima the wife, 
and the various relatives. 

Mustapha had promised that when the 
day’s work was done guns should be 
fired to give to the people again the 
freedom of the streets ; but Constanti¬ 
nople found deliverance long in coming. 

The distrust of the people of the East 
for any numbering of themselves or 
their belongings was amusingly illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Baldwin in a Mansion 
House speech some years ago. 

Difficult and Useless 

The British Consul at Bagdad had 
written to his friend the Kaid asking him 
for particulars of the city’s population, 
exports, and history. Mr. Baldwin read' 
the Raid’s reply, which ran like this : 

" My illustrious friend and joy of my 
liver, the thing you ask of me is both 
difficult and useless. 

“ Although I have passed all my days 
in this place, I have neither counted the 
houses nor have I inquired into the 
number of its inhabitants. And as to 
what one person loads on his mules and 
the other stows away in his ships that is 
no business of mine. 

" But, above all, as to the previous 
history of this place, God only knows 
the amount of dirt and confusion the 
infidels may have eaten before the. 
coming of the Sword of Islam. It were 
unprofitable. for us to inquire into it. 
O, my soul 1 O, my lamb ! Seek not 
after the things that concern thee not. 
Thou earnest unto us and we welcomed 
thee. Go in peace ! After the fashion 
of thy people, thou hast wandered from 
one place to another until thou art 
happy and content in none.” 

It would seem that this idea is still 
prevalent in the Turkish capital. 


THE FIRST MAN UP 

A Little Chapter in the 
History of Flight 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF 
SUCCESS 

History will take care of the name of 
Charles M. Manly, who has died at 
Long Island, New York, because he 
stood on the threshold of success when 
the first machine-driven planes were 
uncertainly beginning to attempt to rise 
in the air. 

He was with Professor S. P. Langley, 
the great man who sent the first type 
of the modem aeroplane on its first 
flight, but was robbed by misfortune of 
the fruits of his genius and invention. 
Langley’s machine (which he called an 
aerodrome) was first sent up with; a 
dummy, and flew as he expected it to. 

Then, in October, 1903, he believed 
his machine sufficiently safe to take a 
man up. Manly, who was his engineer 
and had made the motor, was also confi¬ 
dent, and proved his confidence by 
^volunteering to take the place of the 
dummy. He went up ; he was the very 
first man to go up in an aeroplane. 

Ridicule Stops the Experiments 

As all know, the flight ended in failure. 
The plane, not given a good enough 
start, rose, buri fell into the water. 
Manly was nearly drowned. 

Nothing daunted, he volunteered to 
go up again two months later. Again 
the aeroplane stalled, and Manly had 
another rather fortunate escape. This 
time the newspaper press of the United 
States joined in ridiculing Langley and 
his experiments, which had been aided 
by a Government subsidy. It broke 
Langley’s heart, and he tried no more. 
But Manly, more fortunate, lived to see 
the success of aeroplanes, to become a 
highly successful engineer, and to put 
his knowledge at the disposal of the 
British Government in purchasing air¬ 
craft during the war.' 

THE CROSS IN THE 
HEART OF A TREE 
Something From the Long Ago 

When deer plunged through the 
brakes of Epping Forest and old St. 
Paul’s in London. Town was a day’s 
journey away some forester, or perhaps 
some wandering pilgrim, carved a Maltese 
Cross in the bark of a young beech. 

For hundreds of years the cross 
remained hidden. The stripling beech 
grew to a big tree. The forester or the 
pilgrim (whoever it was who had carved 
the cross) passed on, and many genera¬ 
tions followed him. 

Then, when the twentieth century 
had been running 27 years, the long life 
of the tree came to an end. The sad 
day came when, it was to be cut down, 
and a noble tree it was, four feet through. 

It had seen vast changes in the world. 
The man who has now chopped it up 
is a citizen of Greater London who 
can reach St. Paul’s, which Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren had built long after the slim 
beech was planted, in half an hour from 
the place where the tree grew—a change 
that would have astounded the planter 
of the tree. In cutting up the old 
beech the woodman found, buried in its 
heart, the Maltese Cross ! 

That is all the: story the beech has to 
tell, and we wish it could tell us more. 
We wish it could, tell us what manner of 
man it was who carved the cross, and 
why he carved it on this tree that was to 
become a proud citizen of no mean forest. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Cyrene ...... Sy-re-ne 

Fuad.. . Foo-ahd 

Kansu ..... Kahn-soo 

Mausoleum . . . Maw-so-le-um 

Mombasa . . ... Mom-bah-sah 

Nyasa ..... Ne-ahs-sah 


THE LITTLE GROUP 
OF BLACKFELLOWS 

Running From the Great 
Iron Snake 

NEWS FROM THE VAST 
EMPTY SPACES 

By Oup Correspondent 
at the Back of Australia 

Here is a little pen-picture by our corre¬ 
spondent for Uninhabited Australia, as we 
may call the great interior where Mrs. Daisy 
Bates lives among the natives, with no white 
woman north of her for a thousand miles and 
none other near. 

Mrs. Bates’s life is spent in ministering to the 
extremely primitive native race inhabiting 
thinly and in diminishing numbers the wide 
wastes of the Australian Continent. Her 
letter is written from the farthest point in 
Western Australia reached by the railway. *• 

I am writing this on a cool, still 
evening. No sound comes from the 
siding, which might be miles away 
instead of a mile beyond the intervening 
sandhills. Even the natives arc quiet in 
their camp. The Sun is making a 
golden glory of the acacias and the wide 
plain I overlook from my door on the 
slope of the hill. North of me there is 
not a white station, ora white man, for 
a thousand miles—only a few derelict 
native groups. 

Grown-Up Babies 

Just now there is a new little group 
coming down out of that northern waste 
to join the derelicts who came down 
years ago. We saw their tracks, but 
they heard the whistle, saw the smoke, 
and heard the “ clugging ” of the engine, 
and as they had always been told that 
a huge snake inhabited the great plain 
the whistle and the breathing and the 
snorting confirmed the story. So they 
fled, and we saw their tracks, running, 
each trying to get in front of the others 
so that the snake might catch the 
hindennost first. 

But we made a fire of an acacia tree, 
and they will know by the smoke of that 
special tree that their friends have seen 
their tracks, and when they have 
got over their fear they will make 
another approach. 

I clothe them all when they come. 
The big young men and the old men are 
alike children to me, and I treat them 
as I would treat babies. I should like 
to keep them always as innocent. 

I have rare birds, come to feed and 
drink, but I never tell the ornithologists 
with their guns that they are here. 


THINGS SAID 

My country is the world. 

Mr. Lloyd Georgt 

There are no roads in the world today 
as good as Britain’s. The Home Secretary 

Nothing is more essential than a strong 
and enduring League of Nations. 

The King 

The degrading uses to which we put 
music is enough to make angels weep. 

Sir Richard Terry 

Remember that journalistically my 
wife and family do not exist. Mussolini 

Nations must be held together by 
new ideals and mutual kindness. 

Lord Birkenhead 

It is poor men and artists who are 
readiest to pay for concerts. 

Sir Henry Wood 

Bad language has been banished from 
the study and taken refuge in the 
theatre. Mr. Robert Lynd 

Today we should place stress on the 
three Is: Imagination, Initiative, In¬ 
dividuality. Mr. George Hindle 

The unhappiest man is he whose 
expenditure of speech is too great for 
his income of ideas. Lord Dewar 

Look after yourself as you would look 
after your motor-cycle. See that every 
gear is running well. Sir W.Arbuthiict Lane 
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NOTHING SIMPLE 
IN NATURE 

THE PIGEONS AND 
THE RATS 

A Long-Threatened Offensive 
About to Begin 

THE STATION CAT 

It is a curious coincidence that while 
\vc have had an international conference 
sitting in London intent on discovering 
ways and means of limiting the pitiless 
slaughter of migrating birds plans were 
maturing for extending hostile hands 
against two kinds of birds not included 
in the conference’s list. Those birds are 
the pigeons of London and the starlings 
of the country generally. 

The long-threatened offensive against 
the teeming flocks of pigeons seems about 
to begin, area cooperating with area to 
thin out by painless methods the ex¬ 
cessive numbers of birds which are 
making St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 
buildings unsightly. 

There is to be no shooting or poisoning, 
but netting: the use of wide nets in 
places to which the birds have been 
accustomed to come for food. 

An Interesting Point 

Some such step was bound to be 
taken, for since a trade has sprung up 
in .providing food for the pigeons the 
numbers have become intolerable. An 
interesting point as to the projected 
captures is that all ringed pigeons 
bearing numbered identification rings 
are to be sent back to their owners. Now, 
the great probability is that the owners 
will not want the,birds. 

Birds of price which have been 
liberated for important flights and have 
stayed with these jolly vagrants of the 
streets have become, as the sailors of 
Ulysses in the land of the Lotus-eaters, 
indolent, indifferent, “ forgetful of the 
homeward way,” with no strong Ulysses 
to drag them from the fatal feast. They 
have ceased to be homing pigeons, 
have turned nomads, and their owners 
will not have them back, for they have 
disgraced their name and cannot again 
be trusted in the lofts of staunch, long¬ 
distance pigeons. 

A Strange Scene 

Will the raids extend to the railway 
stations ? Pigeons are a nuisance 
there, yet they help to keep down the 
rats. They eat the scattered food 
dropped on the lines of the stations and 
so keep it from the rats, whose numbers 
increase in proportion to the food supply 
that is available. 

There was a strange scene at one 
London station not long ago. It was 
midnight, and a few passengers from a 
belated train were standing in the luggage- 
office when suddenly, as from nowhere, 
up between them sprang a great cat with 
a lithe, wriggling object, squealing and 
fighting, in its mouth. The cat set down 
its prize on the counter ; it was a huge 
station rat, which had waxed fat on 
food that the pigeons had missed. 

Making Dawn Intolerable 

As to the starlings, they are indeed a 
problem, a friendly army grown a 
monstrous nuisance -in parts of the 
• country, a plague in London when they 
swarm at nights about buildings and 
make dawn intolerable with their 
whistles, chuckles, and squawks. Yet in 
suburban London, many as they are, 
they are welcome, the ever-hungry 
hunters after the myriads of leather- 
jackets that turn lawns brown as they 
gnaw the roots of the grass. 

So even in so plain a matter as thin¬ 
ning out Cockney pigeons and starlings 
there are complications, wheels within 
wheels, laws of compensation and give- 
and-take, of which the average towns¬ 
man knows little. Nothing in Nature 
is simple, ^ ' ' * r 


THE KINEMA MAN IN AFRICA 


A lesson in typewriting for native clerks 




Hairdressing in the Congo 


A schoolmaster and two of his pupils 




A modern tap reptaces the old well 



Natives bringing the cotton crop to a trading station 

A new missionary film called Africa Today, from which these scenes are taken, gives an 
interesting picture of the life of the natives of South, Central, and East Africa. One of the 
most striking features of it is the contrast between the primitive natives and those who 
have been taught modern Christian Ideas by the missionaries. This splendid film is now 
* being shown inJLondon. See page 9 


HEROISM UNHEARD OF 

THE COURAGE OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE 

Three Stories That Come Into 
the C.N. Letter Bag 

THE LOVE THAT DOES 
FINE THINGS 

A reader who appreciates the attention 
the C.N. gives to heroic deeds suggests 
that something might well be said about 
living heroes and heroines who expect no 
publicity and whose doings never receive 
the recognition they deserve. 

As an illustration of what she means 
she tells us of three living heroines whom 
she has had the good fortune to meet. 
We think our readers might like to hear 
of them too. Each of them had the 
same ideal; the. relief of suffering, though 
they were as far asunder as the Poles in 
their beliefs and surroundings. 

One was a young Scottish lady work¬ 
ing with the Society of Friends under 
the Red Triangle, though she was not a 
Friend. As a trained nurse she laboured 
among refugees in France, in Serbia, in 
Macedonia, in Greece, and in Poland, 
where she nearly died of the typhus 
fever that raged among the Bolsheviks’ 
prisoners dying around her. 

Beauty and Squalor 

In Macedonia, always placid and con* 
tentedly busy, she was the head of a 
hospital at S.alonica for Greek refugees. 
There our correspondent saw her con¬ 
tending with untrained voluntary help 
from Greek girls, with no water except 
for one hour each day, at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

Before that she tended for a time 
3000 refugees in a mosque, where they 
camped with canvas screens surrounding 
each wretched family, the beauty of the 
mosque, with its arches inlaid with gold 
mosaic, contrasting painfully with the 
squalor around. 

Wonderful indeed have been her ex¬ 
periences in beautiful and interesting 
parts of the world, but, though she has 
received the French Croix de Guerre, few 
people are eVer likely to know of her 
work for lost causes out of the limelight 
among poor refugees. 

From Palace to Schoolhouse 

A second heroine is a beautiful young 
Slav girl, a Sister of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul in Cairo, which occupied 
a palace formerly belonging to Sherif 
Pasha, surrounded by gardens costing 
in the days of its greatness £y a day 
to irrigate. Now all is devoted to two 
schools for rich and poor Egyptian 
children, mostly Mohammedans, and to 
a crowded dispensary for treating the 
diseases of the Egyptian out-patients, 
chiefly ophthalmia. 

In the stifling atmosphere of two 
rooms that young Sister passed her life, 
worshipped by the unfortunate people. 
Always she was cheerful. Around her 
was beauty she never had time to enjoy. 
When the Superior’s attention was called 
to this her reply was, “ Oh, but we take 
great care of her ; she has an egg for 
breakfast very often l ” 

Unselfish Dedication 

A third heroine was a beautiful 
English girl, a Red Cross V.A.D., who 
worked for four years in a hospital 
operating ward (sometimes in the night, 
too, when urgency required it), and. 
received no medal because she never 
served abroad. Now, after passing a 
very difficult examination with honours, 
she has become a Catholic nun in a 
Medical Order that runs a hospital, there 
for the rest of her life to administer 
Rontgen Rays for love instead of profit. 

We thank our correspondent for her 
pictures of a devotion that asks for no 
publicity, but that, for our own hearts’ 
good, it is well we should all bear in 
mind, remembering that such unselfish 
dedication never ceases. 
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> SOUTH AFRICA 
AND ITS FLAG 

An Old Question Settled 
EVERYBODY FRIENDLY 

The tea party at which members of all 
parties in South African politics met' 
the other day will be remembered in 
history much more happily than the 
Tea Party of Boston, for this pleasant 
ceremony marked the end of a prolonged 
and bitter quarrel throughout the Union 
on the question of a national flag. 

■ The difficulty was over the Union Jack. 
Memories of the South African War 
which made the flag a symbol of liberty 
to one side made it a symbol of sub¬ 
jection to the other. One side would 
have liked nothing but the Union Jack, 
while the other would have liked any¬ 
thing but the Union Jack. Gradually a 
compromise has been hammered out, 
and has been accepted by both sides. 

The New Flag 

South Africa is now to have two 
flags . the Union Jack, to indicate mem¬ 
bership of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and a national flag of three 
horizontal stripes of orange, white, and 
blue, in the middle .. of . the white 
stripe being small reproductions of the 
Union Jack and the old Transvaal 
Vierkleur, with the Orange Free State 
flag standing on end between them to 
form a cross. Included in the com¬ 
promise is an agreement as to the places 
where the Union Jack shall be flown side 
by side with the new flag. ' 

It is easy to smile at the fact that the 
Union Jack on the new flag now occupies 
a 27th of its total area as compared 
with a 68th in the last attempt at com¬ 
promise, but if the change means the 
difference between visibility and invisi¬ 
bility there is clearly something gained. 
The great point is that agreement has 
been reached, and on all sides it is 
declared that the settlement marks 
the Anal disappearance of the old racial 
hatreds, and the settling down of all 
South Africans for the steady march to 
perfect Brotherhood. 

INTO THE PIT OF DEATH 
One More Name on the Roll 
of Sacrifice 

Another name has to be added to 
the roll of martyrs who have offered to 
duty the highest gift a man can bring—his 
own life. The name is John Gregg, of 
Salford, near Manchester. 

He and a fellow-workman, John 
Gannon, were digging the deep founda¬ 
tions for a new building when, in one 
of the shafts that had been sunk, a 
rush of foul gas choked Gannon, who 
had descended there. 

Without hesitating John Gregg climbed 
down the 25 feet*cf the shaft to help 
him. It was no sudden impulse, or 
one that arose from ignorance of the 
risk he ran. The gas was sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the. overpowering stench of 
which left no doubt of wdiat it was that 
had laid Gannon helpless and suffocating. 

But down went John Gregg to his 
mate's aid. He got to Gannon’s side, but 
then he, too, fell choking and helpless 
in the pit. There was no one else to 
get to them. By the time the alarm 
was raised and the two bodies were 
brought up it was too late. Both men 
were dead before they reached hospital. 

It was one of tliose pitiful tragedies 
which leave one wondering why they 
happen. Yet the .sacrifice was not in 
vain. Jolin Gregg’s n ame may not be long 
remembered by the busy world, but it 
will never be forgotten by his fellow- 
workmen or by any man or woman 
in Salford, who knew him. . Many are 
the .saints , and martyrs whose names arc 
not. in any. calendar... , .... .. 


ROUND AND ROUND 
THE WORLD 

A Marvellous Fact About 
the Wireless Wave 

REPETITIONS AND ECHOES 

A curious and remarkable thing is hap¬ 
pening in wireless. 

In the early days it was often pointed 
out that wireless waves travel so fast 
that if they had sufficient power they | 
would go right round the Earth, making 
a complete circle of the globe seven times 
in a second. 

So marvellous has been the progress 
made in conserving the strength of a 
wireless signal that this very thing is 
happening today. Experiments that 
have been carried out have shown that, 
instead of one signal, several signals are 
received at definite equal intervals, and 
these intervals., a fraction of a second, 
are just the intervals of time taken by a 
wireless wave to travel round the world. 

Putting the Brake On 

What has happened is this. When 
wireless telegrams are received from a 
powerful beam station by an automatic 
receiver special steps have actually to 
be taken to cut out the signals due to 
the repetitions of the message which are 
caused by the waves going round and 
round the world 

Another peculiar thing has been 
observed recently at Geltow, near Berlin. 
Signals sent to this station from Rio de 
Janeiro have become doubled owing to 
echoes due, it is thought, to waves com¬ 
ing the other way round the world. 

To such a pass has the efficiency of 
modern wireless come. that steps will 
’have to he taken to put a brake on the 
impetuosity of the searchlight wave. 


THE SORT OF HUNT 
WE LIKE 

Something Like a Bit of Fun 

Hunt subscriptions can be ^100 a 
year or a shilling. One shilling is 
the sum paid by the women members 
of the Kirkby * and District Saddle 
Club, while men pay five shillings. 

This is not only the cheapest hunt 
in the world, it is also the most innocent; 
for instead of hunting foxes and stags 
the members follow a trail of torn paper 
over hill and dale, across hedge and 
stream, till at last they run their human 
quarry to earth at some pleasant country 
inn where hearty teas can be had. 

’ There are no hounds, but there 
are horses and ponies in plenty. Al¬ 
though all the members of the hunt are 
working-people, they manage to borrow 
mounts—of a sort. Pit ponies and cart 
horses seem to enjoy the fun as much 
as their riders. 

There are about 70 • members, the 
oldest being a man of 72 and the 
youngest a little girl of four. They 
have a Hunt Ball. 

In fact, it is a hunt with all the fun 
left in and all the cruelty left out, 
and it would be well if other lovers of 
horsemanship and the open air followed 
the example of these Nottingham 
working-men. We commend it specially 
to the Devon and Somerset people. 


GRIT 

There is always a thrill in the stories 
of the childhood of men who have done 
great things for the world. 

, Mr. ..Archer Wallace has written a 
capital series of Stories of Grit, thrilling 
stories of boys who made good, published 
by Allenson^at 2s. 6d. 

, It- is a book which every ,boy .who 
means to do something in the world will 
read with profit and delight* 


A DOG S TAIL AT 
OXFORD 

Why it is on the College 
Library 

A SCULPTOR’S SAD SURPRISE • 

A rather entertaining tale is going 
round Oxford just now. 

Mr. N. W. Harrison and Mr. E. S. 
Frith have been at work on the restora¬ 
tion of the west front of Queen’s College 
Library. The front is adorned with 
eight statues and an enriched pediment, 
and not long ago it was hung with vines 
and creepers. 

Behind this leafy screen decay was 
going on. Queen Philippa wanted a 
new chin, Edward the Third had no 
arms, a Jacobean Bishop of Exeter had 
lost his book, and Charles the First 
tottered in his niche, ready to tumble 
down and kill someone beneath. The 
shield bearing the College Arms was 
found to be suspended on a slender piece 
of corroded iron. 

Restoring the Statues 

Architect and sculptor strove de¬ 
votedly to make things safe . and to 
restore broken limbs and draperies 
without altering anything in the original 
design. Sometimes an old print would 
show them what a certain statue had 
looked like before it was broken, and 
then they copied the. print, but some¬ 
times they had no guide, and were 
obliged to guess what the missing bit 
had been. 

Thereby hangs a tale From a piece 
of carving there hung what Mr. Frith 
took to be a dog’s tail.. As he had 
searched Chelsea for. a hand to match 
Henrietta Maria’s he now searched the 
world for a dog with a tail like this one. 
People began to take him for a dog thief, 
so earnestly did he stare at their pets 
in the street. 

The Wrong Animal 

At last he found a suitable dog as a 
model. It was only a mongrel, but it 
‘had the same long, thirr tail; and Mr. Frith 
carved its likeness in stone. When it 
was fixed in its place he went away 
feeling much elated with his success. 
Imagine his dismay when he met some..- 
one who could remember this bit of 
sculpture before it was broken, and who 
said it was not a dog but a monkey ! 

The college authorities have decided 
to let the dog stay, and that is why a 
mongrel is immortalised among kings 
and bishops on the library front. How 
it would wag its tail if it could know the 
honour its tail has brought it! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

White Hill, the beautiful Surrey 
height above Caterham and Bletching- 
ley, has been given to the public. 

Five edicts issued by’Augustus Caesar, 
and hitherto - unknown, have been dis¬ 
covered on a slab of marble in Cyrene. 

A man has been sentenced to two 
months* imprisonment for tearing ten 
pages from a library book at Winchester. 

Pictures for a New QaMery 

Lord Iveagh, wTio left over ^11,000,000, 
has bequeathed many of his precious 
pictures for . a new art gallery at 
Ken Wood. 

A Little Child at Mitcham 

,A child who ran between the feet of 
a horse at Mitcham stood still while 
the horse and van went over him, and 
escaped unhurt. 

After 15 Years 

A man who has been imprisoned at 
Devil’s Island in French Guiana for 
fifteen years has been pardoned as an 
innocent man. 

. Less Drink 

The Drink Bill for 1926 amounted to 
£300,000,000. The consumption of beer 
and spirits grows - slowly less—beer, 
559,000 barrels less, and spirits 600,000 
gallons less.. The drinking of wine has 
increased by oyer two million gallons. 


THE OLD WINDMILL 
ON THE HEATH 

WHAT IT HAS SEEN 

How it Became the Home of 
" the Winds and the Spiders 

THANKS BE TO THE GOLFERS 

Beyond the news that the Reigate 
Heath Church has been reopened lies 
an interesting story. 

George the Second had just come to 
the throne, Dr. Johnson was a book- 
loving schoolboy, and America was a 
British Colony when a new windmill was 
built on Reigate Heath 200 years ago. 

It Iookedout on a very different England 
froni'ours, a leisurely, picturesque land. 
A horse-drawn wagon brought wheat 
to its door, or else the grain was carried 
in panniers slung on the saddle of a 
mule. The fastest thing it ever saw was 
a stage coach drawn by four horses, 
or a highwayman riding for his life with 
the sheriff’s officers galloping after him. 

Machinery and White Flour 

For many years the windmill’s sails 
were blown creakingly round by the 
four winds of heaven, and its great 
stones ground out honest wheaten 
flour, flour that was fit for the rearing 
of hardy men like the heroes of Quebec, 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo. 

But machinery came in and white 
flour became fashionable, so there was 
less and less work for the old windmill. 
At last the miller went away, and it 
was left to the winds and the spiders, for 
even the rats deserted the empty place. 

" Soon the old mill will fal to pieces, 
or be pulled down,” people said, and 
sighed, for everyone loves a windmill. 
It is a fine sight standing up on hill or 
heath, and it makes us think of pleasant 
things, such as Don Quixote’s tilting 
match, and Alphonse Daudet’s charm¬ 
ing stories of country life called Letters 
from My Mill, and of the Miller of ■ Dee, 
who was so very jolly and cared for 
nobody, no, not he. - 

But the people. sighed too soon. 
The old mill was sturdy, and did not 
tumble down. 

The Windmill Church 

About fifty years ago, when the 
parish church was overcrowded and 
there was not enough money to build 
a new one, somebody thought of turning 
the old mill into a chapel of ease. Since 
then afternoon services have been held 
there every Sunday. 

The windmill church will hold sixty 
worshippers. It has an altar, reading 
desk, very old harmonium, and oil lamps. 

But, like, its big brother church, St. 
Paul’s, the windmill church began to 
have trouble with its roof, and it had 
to be closed. 

Then the golfers of Reigate did a 
good thing. The old windmill faces the 
links, and they wanted.to keep such,a 
lovable neighbour, so they collected 
£360. With this money its roof has 
been renovated and the sails and 
sweeps have been renewed. The other 
day Canon Davies, vicar of Reigate, 
opened the windmill, church again. 

Today the old windmill • looks as it 
did 200 years ago. Long may it stand 
to remind us of old England. 


THE MILK TANKS 

The travelling public will be* glad 
to know that huge glass-lined tanks are 
to replace - the old churns in which 
milk is carried on the railway. The 
noise of handling the churns has for 
many years been intolerable at great 
stations; we have never heard any¬ 
thing more terribly trying than the 
nightly noise at Eus.ton Station, going 
on for nearly an hour. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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E MOON SEEN ALL DAY 
le silvery Moon is now 
seen in Greenland 
for the whole of 
the 24 hours, 
circling ri< 
round the 
horizon 
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WEIRD FISH-CAUGHT 
As a result of the disturbance caused by the 
Alaskan earthquake Japanese fishermen in 
Hawaii made hauls of strange deep-sea fish 

Equate* r—t h e m i d d I e .... 

line round the giobe>g::$:gi:;i^ PA Q / F / C &£& 

THE WORLD'S HOT AND COLD AREAS FOR NOVEMBER 


LEVIATHAN ASHORE 
About 150 whales have been 
stranded in Dorncch Firth,and 
the authorities were puzzled how 
b get nd of their bodies. Some 
rare trwed out to sea by cwbr-boats. 

See news columns 


AEROPLANES TO CARRY EMERALDS 
Art American firm is to use machinery in the Ural Mountains 
_ _ ^ „ 11 dig for emeralds, which will be sent by 

INTER IN THE CASPIA^ aeroplanes to Paris^r'~i|^|''-' - - 
ie shores of the shallow northern 
r pari of the Caspian Sea are often frozen 

as early as the middle of November, stopping 
’’ the IpwervVolga^^^s^^^^ 

ELECTRIQTY FROM THE HIMALAYAS 
‘A vast electrical scheme is being carried out ii 
the Himalayan foothills near Simla. A river ... 
which is being harnessed will at one place 
fall 1800feet through pipes b the generating Tf® 
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LOCUST MENACE TO EGYPT 
Locusts have been flying 
northward from the Sudan 
into Egypt, causing great 
alarm among the farmers 
in Assouan Province 
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a LESS PEPPER 

So much land in the East Indies ts being 
taken up for planting rubber that less 
pepper is being grown and the spice is 
coining dear Growers are now planting 
it between the rubber trees 


ACTIVITY IN A DESERT 
Owing to the worlds huge demand 
for fertilisers.the Chilean nitrate 
fields in the Atacama Desert are 
enencing renewed prosperity, 
aim 1 111 
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almost inexhaustible 


GOLD IN THE JUNGLE 
Quite a big gold rush has just taken 
place to the Kassanga River, where pioneers 
have been obtaining big nuggets by 
washing the sands 



AN ICY EASTERN SEA 
I he shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
one of the bleakest regions below 
the Arctic Circle, are frozen over 
from "now till April 
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OPENING UP WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The Western Australian Government is 
planning to build a railway to Wiluna, 
which promises to be an important 
gold-mining centre 


: NEW* 
ZEALAND 


OLD EGYPT SEES 
SOMETHING NEW 
A Woman and the King 

In all the many dynasties which have 
rolled over Egypt only one woman of 
the Nile has ever stood unveiled in the 
presence of Pharaoh and lived to tell 
the tale. 

The one woman who has had this 
experience had it the other day when 
King Fuad of Egypt was the guest of 
the President of the French Republic. 
Madame Hackel, wife of an Egyptian 
newspaper editor, dared to do this 
thing. She was dressed by a Paris dress¬ 
maker ; and though it might have been 
the strangeness of being well dressed 
that nerved her to this act of daring, 
there was something also in being con¬ 
nected with the liberty of the Press. 

Thus, little noticed by grave his¬ 
torians, great changes come to pass. 
Madame Hackel may come to be remem¬ 
bered as one of the liberators of the 
women of the East from the bonds of 
custom that have bound them for 
centuries. Queen Vashti refused to come 
unveiled into the presence of King 
Ahasuerusand his Court; Madame Hackel 
has asserted the right of women to enter 
the Presence of the King unveiled and 
look the monarch in the face. 

AUTOMATIC P.O. 

St. Martin’s Waking Up 

The Post Office is at last really getting 
on with the idea, advocated for so 
long by the C.N., of putting automatic 
! post offices at street corners. 
j |fr They will be enlarged telephone-boxes, 
with slot receptacles to take sixpences 
and shillings for trunk calls and tele¬ 
grams as well as coppers for local calls ; 
while stamp-delivery machines and letter- 
< boxes,, though fixed inside, will be 
accessible without entering. 

, It is even proposed to fix stamp 
machines on ordinary - pillar-boxes. 
Truly the Post Office is waking up ! 


LIKE STEERING A 
. VOLCANO 

Adventures in the Strait of 
Magellan 

Captain Schwarz, of the British barque 
Birkdale, had a terrible story to tell on 
returning to Hull of what happened on 
her last voyage through the Magellan 
Strait with coal for Callao. 

The ship caught fire, and to steer her, 
he said, was like navigating a volcano. 
The boats were got ready, but were cut 
away, and disappeared with the bulk of 
her crew, mostly Peruvians. Then the 
ship struck a rock. Some of the men 
remaining made a raft, on which they 
reached the shore. There they found 
another raft with which they rescued the 
others. Only one man was drowned. 

It was six days before a passing 
steamer brought them off, and by that 
time they were eating seaweed. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S LAST 
BIRTHDAY 

The widow of Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
the artist, has lately passed away at 
her home in London. 

She was an interesting link with a 
group of great artists of the Victorian 
Era. Many celebrities met in her hus¬ 
band’s studio. Robert Browning spent 
his last birthday with them. 

" It is my birthday, and I will come to 
sit with you a little while if you will let 
me,’/ he said. And there he sat, while 
Moscheles went on painting a child 
he had found in the street near Victoria, 
As the poet sat there Mrs. Moscheles 
wished to present to him as a birthday 
present a beautiful piece of antique 
embroidery. she had bought in Rome, 
but Browning was reluctant to take it. 
“ Let us compromise (he said) ; you 
keep it for me for a year, and I will 
have it on my next birthday/’ 

There was no next birthday for Brown¬ 
ing ; when the day came round the great 
optimist had passed into the Universe. 


HIS LAST sos 
The Drama of the Sea 

A striking example of the difference 
wireless telephony has made to sailors 
is shown by the story of the French 
steamer Sybil. 

This ship of 2388 tons was about 
160 miles south of the Canaries when 
she was stricken with a terrible mis¬ 
fortune. One after another the crew 
went down with malignant coast fever. 
In a short time she was drifting help¬ 
lessly without steam. The wireless 
operator sat in his chair sending out 
SOS calls till he collapsed in front of 
the apparatus. 

Luckily his last call was picked up by 
the Spanish steam-trawler Louis, whose 
reply was heard just before the Sybil’s 
wireless man went down. 

The Louis hastened to the rescue, 
and found that only th6 captain and 
three men were still able to move. 
Volunteers went on board, and the 
plague-stricken ship was safely brought 
to Las Palmas. 

But for wireless the Sybil might have 
drifted to shipwreck, and no one would 
have known why She disappeared. 


THE WAR CHEST OF 
KING HAROLD 
Relics of the Battle of Senlac 

A few years ago, four miles from the 
spot on which King Harold planted his 
standard at the Battle of Senlac, near 
Hastings, a copper drum was dug up 
containing a leather bag with 2000 
silver pennies of Edward the Confessor’s 
reign, believed to have been part of 
Harold’s military chest. 

Now, within a few yards of where the 
standard stood, Battle road excavators 
have unearthed an ancient’battle-axe, 
some horseshoes of ancient pattern, and 
a few bones. 


A WOOD AND A PARK 
More Lovely Places for the 
People 

Two generous things have just been 
done. Lord Francis Hope has given 
Glory Woods to the town of Dorking, 
to be used as a playground, and Viscount 
Tredegar has offered his 70-acre deer 
park to Newport at a rental .of two 
pounds a year for the same purpose. 

If Lord Francis Hope had been a selfish 
man he could have made a large sum 
by selling Glory Woods to the London 
builders who were eager to buy them, 
but, as he says, “ It would not be a 
Very sporting thing to do ! ’’ 

Viscount Tredegar, too, could have 
made his deer park profitable by letting 
it for grazing, or selling it for building. 

But both men realise the great need 
that less wealthy people have for open 
spaces, where they can wander without 
being treated like trespassers, and 
where they can play games or eat their 
food. 

What they have done is a very 
neighbourly thing. 

A FENCE ROUND HIS 
MAJESTY 

H.M. Burnham Beech 

In London’s 450 acres of forest at 
Burnham Beeches are many magnificent 
trees five and six hundred years old, 
still healthy, though many of them are 
hollow, and their life has been prolonged 
by wiring the branches together to 
prevent their being blown down. 

At the annual visitation of the 
Corporation Committee the story was 
told of some mischievous boys who cut 
the wires of the finest of the trees, 
known as His Majesty, to make a 
swing, and then proceeded to light a 
fire in the hollow trunk. Fortunately 
the little ruffians were interrupted before 
much damage had been done. 

Now His Majesty will probably be 
fenced round, and the boys will hardly 
feel proud when they see it done. J 
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he sacred day has come again. 
Who that is old enough can 
ever forget the load of anxiety 
and sorrow that was lifted from 
all our hearts at the eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month of 1918? 

Then it seemed that peace had 
come because grim war had 
ceased. It was not till later that 
it dawned upoh .the world, that 
bitter strife had left behind an 
evil brood of lingering hate, and 
jealousies, and keen distrust, and 
unsettled feelings, which are not 
like peace. True peace must 
reign in the hearts of men, and 
from too many hearts it has been 
absent. The fear of war was 
there, but not true peace : only 
time could bring its gentle sway. 

Well, time has brought its 
calming touch. Although during 
the last nine years the good 
feeling which alone can ensure 
peace has often been wanting, 
there are clear signs that the folly 
of strife is being seen and felt. 

The ugliness of war is hated in 
every land that has a gleam of 
civilisation. The meetings of 
nearly all lands in the League of 
Nations around the same table, 
in friendly counsel with each 
other, is making peace on the 
widest scale seem most easy and 
most natural. 

Can we not all use this ninth 
return of Armistice Day as a. day 
of consecration to the final peace 
which has been so long in coming ? 
The call to war thirteen years ago 
welded the British nation into 
such a brotherhood as had not 
been realised before, a brother¬ 
hood sworn to right the wrong. 
It was a horrible calamity, as we 
all now see, into which Europe 
drifted by playing with war. Can 
we not see now what peace should 
mean between nation and nation 
and between all workers at home 
for our country’s welfare ? We 
failed to see what war must bring 
as an outburst of what is ill in 
man, but there is no reason why 
we should fail to see as a nation 
what a true peace within our own 
borders would mean. 

It would mean that the people 
of our race were a banded brother¬ 
hood and sisterhood, sworn to an 
even nobler cause than that which 
stirred their hearts to a defence 
of the oppressed ; that each of 
us would henceforth scorn to 
profit at the expense of others ; 
that care, for all would oust from 
our hearts that grasping care for 
self which is everywhere the chief 
cause of strife. Is that great 
ideal never to come true ? ' We 
believe it is coming and is fast 
on the way. It is for each one of 
us to endeavour to hasten it, and 
we of the C.N. consecrate our¬ 
selves anew to give our Utmost 
to the Highest, to lay our all on 
the high altar consecrated by the 
lives of those of whom we think 
on this great day. 


The King and the Flag 

A correspondent recalls to US, 

* and wishes us to pass on, a 
story of King Edward landing in 
Italy on a rainy day when a carpet 
laid down did not reach his carriage. 
A polite Italian at once came forward 
and filled the space with an Italian 
flag. The King, whose instinctive 
courtesy never failed, stepped aside 
and saluted the flag. More was due 
to the flag of the country he was in 
than to his convenience. 

It will be good for us all to remember 
more and more that this kind of 
respect for other people’s feelings is 
constantly due from us. We may not 
hold their beliefs, or care much for 
what they care for, but their beliefs 
and interests and inherited sanctities 
demand from us what the flag de¬ 
mands—the courtesy of respect. 

© 

Two Fads 

1. Fourteen shillings in every pound 
of British taxes is for war. Lord Cecil 

2. The victorious nations in the 
last war are armed to the teeth with 
armies of ten million men. 

Mr. Lloyd George 

The Spendthrifts of the Road 

The man who lost the big drum is 
equalled nowadays by the motorist 
who loses the spare wheel of his car. 
In one month the A.A. patrols picked 
up on the roads 33 spare wheels 
left behind by their owners as uncon¬ 
sidered trifles. . 

Motor-cars go everywhere, scattering 
plenty over a smiling land. Cushions, 
watches, a fox-terrier, a Chippendale 
chair, are reckoned among the eighty 
articles they drop every day. And if 
anyone will look carefully at a wood- 
paved road he will see that the wood 
is a sort of cloisonne, in which nuts, 
bolts, and screws have been dropped 
and rolled in by the wheels that come 
on top of them. 

They also scatter dust, which they 
never miss, and noise, which nobody 
wants ; and they sometimes scatter 
pedestrians. Motor-cars, in fact, says 
our poor Pedestrian, scatter most 
tilings except seeds of kindness. 

© 

A Mother’s Unseen Children 

Jt is something to send the love of 

England round the world, and we 
quote with a thrill of pleasure these 
words from the librarian of a town in 
Victoria, Australia: 

Through you our children have come 
to love the England they have never seen 
and which many of them never will sec. 

Who can think without being moved 
of that mighty host of children growing 
up about the world who have never 
seen their Mother England, and whom 
their Mother England will never see ? 
It is a weekly delight to us to do some- 
, thing to keep them together. 


Peace 

Qur love to the Manor House at 
Meare, in Somerset. We were 
passing through * those lovely lanes 
the other day, and above the door of 
the Manor House we caught sight of 
these words, carved long ago in stone : 
Peace on thy House, 

0 Passer-by. 

Peace on thy hearth, 0 Manor House. 
© 

Counting the Atoms 

]F there were one thousand million 
people in the world and they 
worked every hour in the day, counting 
one hundred a minute, it would take 
them 1200 years to count the atoms 
in a cubic centimetre of air. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford 

Tip^Cat 

novelist complains that it is 
impossible to get any new plots. 
Otherwise he would go back to the land. 
0 

Wise men, it is said, eat at least one 
. onion a day. The others are all off 
their onion. 

0 

A writer objects to the designs on our 
coins. We all do, for as soon as we 
have any everybody has designs on them. 
0 

Qur scientist tells us that the Sun 
spends itself at four million tons 
a second. It. must 
have saved up this 
year. 

0 

A N American has 
; paid £800 for 
a volume of old 
jokes. Great in¬ 
crease in the price 
of chestnuts. 

0 

W IIEREVER you 
look among 
our people, says 
an observer, pros¬ 
perity is apparent 
on all hands. They 
ought to put it in their pockets. 

. - 0 

old man of 92 is learning the 
: saxophone. He has such a sound 
constitution. 

0 

J-Jow to grow a good complexion, 
says an advertisement. • They'll 
be teaching us next how to make faces. 
0 

Peter Puck’s Fashion Query 

Peter Puck wonders if it is really 
true that the woman of the good 
old days had more bustle about her 
than the modern girl. 

He is inclined to doubt it, although 
he reads that the woman of former 
times had to be manoeuvred into a 
train sideways because of her bustle. 
The modern girl, he says, has a bustle 
which enables her to dash into, a‘ 
railway carriage at the last minute 1 
0 

A Prayer for Schooltime 

0 Lord our God, Who art in every 
place, help us in home and school 
ta serve one another and conquer 
self, and give us thankful hearts that 
we may love and praise Thee now and 
evermore. 


A Friend for Charing 
Cross Bridge 

Jt is a jolly world, and we are glad 

there is one friend in it for Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge. As we have 
said some hard words about it our¬ 
selves, and there are so/ few people 
alive to say a good'word for it, we 
are moved to pass on this good word 
that comes to us from a friend far 
away in Japan. 

The writer was sitting in Saga 
City with an old number of My Maga¬ 
zine beside him containing a few plain 
words about the Dragon of Charing 
Cross, and this is what he writes : 

In this magazine is an eleven-page attack 
on Charing Cross Bridge.. I love this bridge. 
I think it is far the best-looking bridge 
among those you show in your pictures. 
For over twenty years 1 used to go under 
it on my way from Westminster to my 
chambers in the Temple. I love its firm, 
round, fat pillars. I am not a shareholder 
in the Southern Railway, but I was always 
grateful that Charing Cross Station was on 
the north side of the river; I used to hate 
getting to Waterloo. I can picture the 
pleasing colour of its paint, almost as goo^ 
to look at as Midland red. 

I have made my protest from eleven 
thousand miles away, and you will smile. 
I don't suggest it should be imported here, 
but leave it where it is and get on with your 
other work. 

We* certainly smile, and we under¬ 
stand our friend's wish that the 
bridge should be left where it is; 
if we were eleven thousand miles away 
we should not mind it nearly so much. 
© 

I Walked a Mile With 
Sorrow 

here are people who walk side by 
side with courage, not only for 
hours, but for years. 

Every day there hurries through 
the London crowds such a hero as 
this, but he seems to the world just 
a little lawyer with a sick man’s face. 
Yet he carries a tremendous secret. 

Some years ago he was told that 
he would die of a dread disease. Only 
an operation could save him, but there 
was a risk that it might be fatal. So 
he had to choose between certain 
death of a painful kind in a few years 
and the chance of life through an 
operation. He wanted to choose the 
operation, but he refused to have it. 
He has a wife and three children, and 
if he died they would be left penniless. 
So he is working and saying for their 
sakes, silently enduring, silently con¬ 
demning himself to death, to make 
life better for them. 

It is this sort of courage that 
demands more of a man than any deed 
told of the Knights of the Round 
Table, and this courage is among us 
every day. We think of those lines 
of the poet Robert Hamilton : 

1 walked a mile with Pleasure. 

She chatted all the way, ; 

But left me none the wiser 

For all she had to say. 

I walked a mile with Sorrow, 

And ne’er a word said she; 

But, oh, the things I learned from hej 
When Sorrow walked with me! 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If a honey-comb 
has a sweet tooth 
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CARRYING ON A STORY 


THIRTY DAYS FROM 
A RAILWAY 

HARD TIMES IN CHINA 
Vivid Picture of Life in the 
Great Civil War 

FENG’S ARMY 

From a courteous reader we have re¬ 
ceived a letter written by her brother's 
wife in the Chinese province of Kansu, 
where her brother has been a missionary 
for 12 years. Their station is a 30-day 
mule ride from the nearest railway. 

The letter gives a vivid picture of 
civil war going on in the region border¬ 
ing on Tibet. Its special interest is 
that it furnishes an intimate view of 
Marshal Feng, the " Christian general.” 

Feng had been allotted Mongolia 
and Kansu as the region he should 
garrison. But already Kansu had its 
generals in occupation, and the advent 
of Feng's troops added to the financial 
burden of the province. So some of 
the local generals combined to turn Feng 
out. This was in May last year. 

Red Cross Work 

For some time only contradictory 
rumours of the fighting reached the 
city where the mission was stationed. 
Then came a stream of wounded, and 
all hands were occupied with Red Cross 
work. “ Some had terrible sword cuts, 
some broken bones, many had bullets 
still in their bodies, and some were 
almost crazed with pain. Most of them 
we^e carried in on boards, doors, chairs, 
and so on, and in this way had been 
brought 50 miles or, more.” 

It was clear that Feng’s troops were 
steadily gaining ground. “ They were 
far better equipped and trained than the 
others, and although the Kansu troops 
held the best positions and were familiar 
with the country the Feng troops con¬ 
stantly drove them backward. As 
missionaries and guests in this country 
we have tried to be helpful and friendly 
to all, and to take no side. The Kansu 
troops were desperate, • and thought 
someone must be giving information to 
the enemy. 

A Kindly Magistrate 

" As many of the officers of the Feng 
army can read and speak English and 
missionaries are the only foreigners here 
suspicion was directed to us. The people 
felt that as so many of Feng’s men were 
Christian we must be on their side. We 
were therefore ordered to write all letters 
in, Chinese and leave them unsealed. 

” The magistrate, a Feng man, had 
only been in office a few months, but 
he had endeared himself to the common 
people, whose interests he had at heart. 
There was no injustice in his dealings. 
He mingled freely with the people, and 
was interested in all sorts of improve¬ 
ments. Soon we heard that he was to 
be killed. Although he, too. heard the 
talk, he went about as usual, without 
arms or protection of any kind. But 
he was brutally murdered in his office 
by a band of soldiers. Oh, the cloud that 
fell over the city as the news of that ter¬ 
rible deed spread! Women cried openly, 
and those whom he had helped felt that 
they had lost a friend and a brother. 

Isolated and Helpless 

" It was said that there was a list of 
a hundred who were to be killed, and 
our Christians moved into the compound, 
feeling it was better we should all die 
together. We were as isolated and help¬ 
less as if we were on another planet.” 

Presently women and child refugees 
came pouring into the city to the 
missionary compound, until at last 
quite xooo were gathered there. As 
Feng's troops drew nearer and hearer 
the helpers with the Red Cross began to 
get frightened and to disperse. ” Horses 
had been sent to us from another station 
in case we wanted to avail ourselves of 
them. Each of us faced what it would 
mean, and each one decided that . God 
would have, us stay to the end, no 
matter what the end might be. We 


A reference in the C.N. - to the 
possible Linking-up of a far-off past 
event with the present has brought us an 
illustration of how long three memories 
may reach back. 

Our friend Mr. Schofield of Ben 
Rhydding is associated through three 
memories (his own, his father’s, and 
his father’s uncle’s) with the invasion of 
England by the Young Pretender in 1745. 

His father used to tell him how Uncle 
Jonathan would describe the march of 
Prince Charlie’s army toward London, 
for Uncle Jonathan then lived on the 
Pennine border of Yorkshire, only a 
few miles from the route of the 
clansmen. To Uncle Jonathan the 
invaders were Scottish rebels. 

It seems a long jump from 1745 to 
1927, but the bridging of it is easier in 


had faced the giving of our lives before 
we came out to the mission field, and 
it was not hard to know what one’s 
duty was when the time came. What 
distressed me was the thought of the 
children, but we knew in our innermost 
hearts that should the time come strength 
would be given even for that sacrifice.” 

It now happened that the husband 
of the waiter of this letter was sent out 
under a flag of truce to carry to Feng’s 
army a letter asking for peace, but 
before the.peace talk could be carried 
out Feng's troops took the city. They 
did not fire a shot into the city, though 
the. Kansu troops fired at them from 
their posts on the city walls; and they 
did not lose a man. 

“ One of the Feng officers came at 
once to the compound to tell the 
wounded Kansu soldiers that no harm 


three lives than one would think in¬ 
stinctively. None of those who pass 
the tale along needs to be either very old 
or very young. Suppose Uncle Jona¬ 
than was 15 when he saw the kilted 
Highlanders pass in 1745 toward their 
dispersal at Derby. He might well 
tell the tale till he was 80. A nephew 
aged 15, hearing the story then, might 
tell it when he was 80 to his son aged 
15. If so, the son would in 1*927 
have 13 more years left for the telling 
of the story before he was 80. 

Such a calculation of the trans¬ 
mission of facts by memory is not 
unimportant. If it were applied similarly 
to the last scenes of Our Lord's life it 
would carry on personal memories to 
the year 225 a.d. —or a hundred years 
later than is generally supposed. 


would come to them, but that when 
they were w T ell they w r ou!d have a pass 
to their own homes. To every man 
several dollars were given, and to each 
wounded officer ten to twenty dollars. 
Surely a splendid way in which to treat 
one’s enemies ! 

” After this we spent ten days camping 
for a little rest in Tibetan territory, and 
we have come back refreshed and eager 
for another year's work. 

” Please pray for China. The anti- 
foreign feeling is growing even among 
the Christians. There is the feeling 
that China should be for the Chinese. 
Many feel that even missionaries are 
tools in the hands of their Governments, 
and, while we keep out of everything in 
politics, many do not differentiate be¬ 
tween those foreigners who do and those 
who do not.” 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST CATHEDRAL 



At work among the arches of the roof 


A new cathedral is teing built in New York, and these pictures show that considerable 
progress has been made with the work. When it is completed it will be the largest cathedral 

in the whole of America 


THE SAFETY PLANE 

IS IT COMING? 

The Little Wing that Comes 
Into Play in Case of Need 

IS THE AIR MINISTRY 
TOO SLOW? 

Better than any news that some one of 
the unconquerable army of airmen has 
performed some new great feat - of 
endurance and daring is the announce¬ 
ment that a device for planes has been 
perfected which will help to save the 
lives of these intrepid men. 

After eight years of research Mr. 
Handley Page has developed his small 
extension plane so that it can be fitted 
on to the front of the main wing of an 
aeroplane to come into action automatic¬ 
ally when needed. 

The Moment of Danger 

While a plane is moving forward fast 
enough at the proper angle the air 
beneath acts almost as if it were water 
in supporting it. But if the speed 
slackens too much or too quickly the 
plane will stop, or ” stall ” as the flying 
man says.. It is in the air like a solid 
body with nothing to support it. It 
falters and falls, it is when a machine 
stalls that the pilot is in danger of 
plunging in a nose dive to the ground. 

But if at this moment of stilled sus¬ 
pension an extra wing could be added 
on to the main one it would be like a 
lifebelt thrown to it, enabling it in just 
those seconds of suspense to recover and 
right itself. 

An Automatic Device 

That, in brief, is what the new device 
docs. 'Seven years ago the first trials of 
slotted wings were made. They were 
attached to the main plane, as that of 
Mr. Handley Page is. But they had to 
be spread out and brought into action 
by a lever the airman himself operated. 
But could he work it fast enough ? 

That is the question to which the 
new device gives the answer. It is not 
necessary for him to work it at all. 
The new slotted wings, when not in 
action, lie snugly along the front of the 
main wing. The pilot knows they are 
there, but has nothing to do with them. 
But if his machine stalls, if the main 
plane becomes inclined so that it lifts no 
longer, the air pressure between little 
wing and big wing in that critical moment 
makes the little front extension planes 
slide out automatically on metal rods. 

But even in the moment of thankful¬ 
ness the feeling assails us that the road’ 
to safety has been very slowly travelled. 
Seven years ago, on November 6, 1920, 
the C.N. described the advent of this 
new slotted wing device. It was then 
in the days of its infancy, and the new 
automatic slotted wing is, of course, a 
vast improvement. 

Human Lives and Records 

But—seven years, when the lives of 
men' depend on it! Can the Air 
Ministry, with all the best brains of 
aeronautical science willing to help, 
advance no faster than that ? It does 
seem that, either from inertia or want 
of imagination, there has been a failure 
to realise that there is nothing so im¬ 
portant as safety, and'that the life of 
one airman is of more importance than 
any record flight. The airmen may not 
themselves think in these terms,* but 
the nation, and the Air Ministry especi¬ 
ally, 'should think so for them. 

. Even in this last invention, which the 
wise people in the air world knew to be 
coming, the Air Ministry trifled with 
opportunity, continuing to experiment 
with the older slotted wings instead of 
ascertaining with certainty whether 
there was or was not something better. 
The real value of aircraft has been much 
questioned of late, and the questioning 
has arisen chiefly on the issue of safety. 
We hope those responsible for the Air 
Services in England will at last grasp 
the fact that besides safety nothing else 
matters in the end. 
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The beggar at the Door of Amiens 


TORR STEPS 


NAMES AND NUMBERS 

What is the Poor Postman 
To Do? 

THE ENGLISHMAN AND 
HIS CASTLE 

Home, sweet, sweet home—would it 
by any other name not be as sweet? 
It might be, but the inhabitants of 
Cleethorpes most emphatically deny 
that it would be as sweet if it were 
known only by a number. 

Their opinion has been called forth by 
the decision of the Cleethorpes Council 
that the ratepayers must no longer 
name their housed Springhaven, or Casa 
Blanca, or Mon Repos, or The Cedars, 
or any of those names from Holly Lodge 
to Ivy Cottage which the owner chooses 
because? he likes them. 

Instead of these endearing nicknames, 
which is what they often are, the dweller 
in Cleethorpes must call his semi¬ 
detached villa or his Council house 
Number 113 Acacia Road, or 123A 
Grimsby Parade. 

Christmas-Box in Danger 

Cleethorpes Council assert that the 
change will help the postman to deliver 
the letters. He may forget where 
Springhaven is, but the,numbers of the 
houses are a sure guide. Yet if it gets 
about that the postman is at the bottom 
of this reformation his Christmas-box 
will be in danger. 

What becomes of the- idea that an 
Englishman's home is his castle if he 
may not call it what he likes, especially 
; when, as so often happens nowadays, he 
has bought it ?. It will not do. It is the 
thin edge of the wedge. Children will 
have to be numbered next. 

There is, nevertheless, a way out. 
Why not let the houses have names and 
numbers too ? The Cedars, 100 London 
Road, would satisfy our human vanity 
and help the postman too. 

YORKSHIRE BESS 
The Schoolmaster’s Dog 

A Yorkshire reader sends us this account 
of an intelligent dog whose home is at Flam- 
borough, on the East Coast. 

i Bess belongs to the schoolmaster, 
who is a keen fisherman. When her 
imaster goes on his motor-cycle down 
to the beach to dig for worms Bess 
usually jumps into the side-car and goes 
with him. When they reach the shore 
Bess trots off and leaves him, for she 
t knows he will be long, 
f Instead of going home by the way 
.she came she goes some distance along 
!the shore, climbs up the cliff path, and 
makes her way to where the buses wait 
for passengers to the village. There are 
three different kinds of buses (blue, 
green, and white), all waiting at the 
same spot; but Bess always takes the 
blue bus—the one her master uses. 

She sits quietly inside till the bus has 
nearly reached her own door, and then 
stands up and waits for the driver to 
stop for .her to alight. Her master 
did not know she was doing this until 
the drivers told him. 


ALL THE BRITISH 
SAILING-SHIPS 
Beaten by One Liner 

The sailing-ship is disappearing at a 
startling rate. In the last seven years 
the total sailing-ship tonnage throughout 
the world has been halved. 

The tonnage of all the British sailing- 
ships put together now amounts to little 
over 54,000 tons, less than that of one 
great liner like the Majestic, which is 
over 56,000 tons. 

When sailing-ships were at their best 
they could do their 17 knots,, but the 
average sailing-ship today does only 11 
knots. The Mauretania does 24 knots, 
and many of our warships run well into 
the thirties. 


A n English scholar was walking about 
in France’ studying the great 
cathedrals. He was not content till 
he knew them all and could compare 
the points of one with another. 

One day he was at Amiens, and 
standing by the great cathedral doorway 
he saw a party of tourists who were 
newly come to Amiens and were feeling 
a little overwhelmed with the grandeur 
of the cathedral. The party talked, 
and were listened to critically by two 
persons. One was ' the scholar ; the 
other one of the beggars-who are to be 
found in every cathedral doorway in 
France, as they used to be in Italy 
before Mussolini stopped them. 

The beggar listened and held his 
peace ; for that matter he had to keep 
his eye on pas*sers-by and trade. But 
presently the scholar was moved to 
speak. These people had not seen 
enough, and obviously had no standard. 


A statue- is to be put up to the man 
** who invented the postcard, and on 
the whole Dr. Emanuel Herman deserved 
it, for he saved the world much time. 

This doctor of Vienna was writing a 
guide to national economy some sixty 
years ago, and the vast correspondence 
in which it involved him led him to 
this time-saving idea. Great Britain 
jumped at it, and one of the greatest of 
Victorians, Mr. Gladstone, popularised 
it. He never wrote a letter when a card 
would do. The Editor of the C.N. 
remembers getting one of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's postcards when he was a boy. 

What has become of all his postcards ? 
There must be many fine thoughts on 
them. Have they perished, with all the 
millions of messages, sober or trivial, 
grave or gay, important or useless, which 
were written on other postcards ? Nearly 
all must certainly have been destroyed. 


\Y7e went into the shop to pay a bill 
W and, of course, we asked after the 
sailor son in China. 

44 Would you like to see his letter ? ” 
asked his proud mother. 44 I’ve shown 
it to lots of people, and they all say 
what a good letter it is.”. 

Certainly it was a good letter. In 
straightforward fashion it told how the 
writer had been 44 borrowed ” by an 
American destroyer to pilot her up river 
to rescue some missionaries, and how he 
had taken part in the evacuation of 
Kinkiang. A great mob attacked the 
British Concession, urged on by agitators, 
who kept calling on them to kill the 
foreigners and loot the Customs.' They 
kept up a hail of stones on the defending 
forces, and put little boys in the front 
of their own ranks—which, the writer 
said, made him think some organisation 
other than Chinese must be at work. 
The British defenders were told not to 


A ll over the globe, from America to 
Australia, the London sparrow is 
known as a citizen of the world. 

Sometimes in those distant places 
people must wonder how many sparrows 
there are in the bird’s ancestral home. 
An Oxford student, Mr. S. M. Nicholson, 
enables us to give a partial answer to 
the inquiry. 

He has carefully counted four times 
over the numbers of sparrows in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens. He has 
counted the other birds as well. There 
are 2665 sparrows, 473 starlings, 289 
black-headed seagulls, 241 pigeons, 
240 duck, 43 titmice, and 26 moorhens. 

Sometimes there are more, and after 
a month of wet weather as many as 
1800 less. Some birds come in spring, 
to fly away in autumn.; and owl and 
heron, magpie, cuckoo, and woodpecker 


44 You rave about Amiens,” he said, 
44 which is certainly an interesting 
cathedral. Interesting is the word. 
But it is by no means the greatest. 
For instance, you should go to Beauvais.' 
Whenever I see Beauvais I feel moved 
to be thankful and proud that I am a 
man, seeing that it was men who built 
Beauvais.” 

The beggar had listened to the 
scholar with respectful attention, edging 
nearer, and forgetting his trade. But 
here he had to burst in. 

44 Mais, monsieur,” he piped in his 
thin old voice, ” Beauvais is not a 
cathedral; , it is merely a choir.” 

The scholar smiled on him and walked 
away. The tourists felt newly humbled, 
and thought they had indeed come to 
the land of a great inheritance when 
even a beggar in the street was suffi¬ 
ciently interested in architecture to 
forego a penny to put in his word. 


It would have to be a very unusual card 
that anyone would want to keep for 
long. Memoirs will liever be written from 
material furnished by old postcards. 

The postcard itself began to go some 
years ago. Post offices are rather sur¬ 
prised now when anyone asks for a 
packet, for though postcards are still 
cheaper to send than .letters they have 
an awkward price. 

Yet it was not the price that killed tile 
ordinary postcard. The executioners 
were the picture postcard and the type¬ 
writer. The picture postcard is a still 
greater time-saver. The typewriter acts 
in the opposite direction. If the picture 
card says too little the typed letter 
frequently says too much. 

Much time would be saved if all 
people had to write their own letters 
instead of dictating them. The postcard 
would soon come into its own again. 


fire on the mob, and in spite of the stone¬ 
throwing and insults they kept their 
tempers. But there was a moment 
when it was touch and go. After most 
of the women and children had been 
removed a stretcher appeared. On it 
was an invalid woman, whose friends 
hoped to get her on board a ship before 
the British left. The mob made repeated 
but ineffective rushes at this stretcher. 

If one hand had been laid on that 
woman, said the sailor, nothing the 
officers could do could have kept the 
men from firing. Naval discipline will 
submit to being stoned, spat upon, and 
called vile names, but when it sees an 
invalid woman attacked it can bear 
no more. 

Luckily the stretcher was got on 
board in time, and the evacuation, which 
took several days and was carried out in 
continual difficulty and danger, was 
completed without the firing of a shot. 


will come as sightseers and remain as 
distinguished visitors. But 3980 is a 
fair average for these tenants of the big 
park, though the population is rising. 

There must be something in London 
which makes all the world come to visit 
it, evep the birds which make it their 
holiday resort in the summer or come 
into winter quarters there when summer 
has gone, and each year bring back 
fresh companions. 

There are the gulls, for example, and 
the starlings which haunt the trees about 
St. Paul’s and the Temple, and the 
pigeons, which, like the poor Irish gentle¬ 
man who came to lunch and stayed with 
his host the rest of his life, came to 
London last century and have never left 
it. Both gulls and the wild duck which 
make London their second country are 
increasing in numbers. 


A Link in an Old British 
Track 

OLDEST BRIDGE IN ENGLAND 
WEARING AWAY 

The oldest bridge in England is in need 
of repair, and repaired it will surely be, 
for Somerset is very proud of it. 

Torr Steps is its name, and it crosses 
the River Barle, near Dulverton. It is 
180 feet long and five feet wide, 3 

Historians believe it goes back to 
prehistoric times, and is a link between 
stepping-stones and the bridge as we 
know it. Great stone flags are laid on 
lumps of rock so as to make a paved way 
across the waters,'which swirl around the 
rocks and just under the paving. 

An ancient British track or highway- 
ran this way, and evidently the bridge 
was made so that pack-horses or slaves 
carrying goods slung on poles could 
cross the river when the^water was 
too deep for wading. 

Passing of the Pack-Horse 

Of course farmers, millers, and 
hucksters* employed ’ pack-horses for 
hundreds of years, and Torr Steps 
were so useful to them that the farmers 
of the * district used to meet at the 
bridge at fixed intervals to do any 
repairs that might be needed. 

When wheels came into fashion 
Torr Steps were only used by pedes¬ 
trians. A motor-lorry could hardly 
make its way safely over the ancient • 
bridge; but who wants it to do that ? 
Even if Torr Steps are no use for 
modern traffic they are worthy of 
preservation, like the castles and ruined 
abbeys of the past. 

If the archaeologists are right this 
bridge is older than any ancient building 
in England, and messengers from Queen 
Boadicea may have crossed it with’* 
tidings of the Roman invasion, 

GOOD NEWS FOR OLD 
PEOPLE 

Turning Them Out 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister for 
Health, speaking about Poor Law 
Reform, has let us into the secret of 
one of his dreams. 

He wants to turn decent old people 
out of the workhouse and put them 
in a better place. He thinks self- 
respecting folk who have toiled hard 
all their lives should not be crowded 
together in institutions, but should be 
provided with cottage homes, rent free, 
and given the Old Age Pension. Two 
or three could live together, and their 
friends could visit them as often as 
they liked. 

Let us hope that the county councils 
will be able to supply these cottage homes. 
The empty workhouses can be used 
as hospitals for the mental defectives, 
of whom there are 55,000 in this country, 
though there is only accommodation for 
5000. Many of them might be nursed 
back to sanity if only there were room 
in the institutions. 

We must all hope that Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s dream will come true. 


BUYING A ZOO 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has been 
giving a list of animals and birds that 
might be kept at a small zoo, and it 
seems that their price works out some¬ 
thing like this : 

Elephant £500 to £800, camel £50 
to £80, young lion £20 to £100, tiger 
£100 to £250, small monkey £j to £5, 
flamingo £8 to £10 a pair, crane £5 to 
£50 a pair, pelican £2 to £20 a pair. 


The Birth and Death of the Postcard 


Touch and Go 


Birds of no mean city 
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ROBERT LAWS 

HIS LIFE AMONG THE 
AFRICANS 

Back to the Homeland After 
Fifty Years Away 

L1VINGSTONIA 

Sir Henry Stanley was knighted for 
his work in Central Africa. Livingstone 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Robert Laws, coming quietly home after 
half a century's wprk in Nyasaland, 
has a fine little tribute in the. papers, 
though not nearly so much as, say, a 
greyhound or‘a pugilist. 

Yet his name is ranked with Living¬ 
stone’s as one of the three great re¬ 
generators of the African native. As a 
boy he worked under his father, a 
cabinet-maker, in Aberdeen, giving his 
evenings to art, theology, and medicine. 
Then came Livingstone’s death-bed call 
for missionaries in Africa, and at 24 
Robert Laws set out, with a group of 
companions and a tiny steamer they had 
made in sections in a Glasgow shipyard. 

Livingstonia Now and Then 

This steamer, called the Ilala after 
the place where Livingstone died, they 
put together at the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and proceeded up the river 
and its tributary the Shire, sometimes 
by water and sometimes by land, till 
they reached Lake Nyasa. There 
they launched the Ilala once more, the 
first steamer on any mid-African lake, 
and sailed for Livingstonia, near the 
northern end of the lake. 

Livingstonia, on a plateau five 
miles from shore and 3000 feet above 
sea - level, was then little more than 
pieces of canvas stretched between 
tree trunks, the centre of a barren, 
savage region: now it is an industrial 
centre surrounded by orchards and 
cornfields far and wide, the headquarters 
of a system of over 700 mission schools, 
teaching 40,000 children around the 
shores of Lake Nyasa alone. 

Africa Today 

Besides making Christians Robert 
Laws has trained generations of car¬ 
penters, bricklayers, masons, quarry men • 
blacksmiths, printers, electricians, farm¬ 
ers, gardeners, teachers, and mis¬ 
sionaries, he himself practising, besides 
all these trades, those of architect, sur¬ 
veyor, physician, and surgeon as well. . 

Those who want to gain some'kind of 
understanding of what devoted work 
like this means to the. native Africans 
themselves should take the opportunity 
of seeing the new kinematograph film 
which is being shown at the London 
Polytechnic, called Africa Today. It 
was taken by two enterprising men, 
Air. Baxter and Mr. Best, on behalf of 
a committee of British missionary 
societies, in the course of a ten-thousand- 
mile journey, by rail, motor-lorry, bush- 
carriage, bicycle, and on foot, from 
Cape Town to Mombasa 

Seven Ages of Man 

The film gives special attention to the 
work in Uganda, which is similar to 
that of Dr. Laws in Nyasaland. In 
both the Christian way of life has had 
to contend, and lias, contended success¬ 
fully, with inter-tribal warfare and 
slave-raiding in their most degraded 
forms. For the benefit of the filming 
party the converted natives resumed 
their war outfit, and gave the old dartces 
and other ceremonies and, indeed, a 
whole pageant-like series of scenes 
representing the life that has now 
happily passed away; and side by side 
with these are shown the seven ages of 
man as he lives his quiet life today. 

“ The call for help today,” says Dr. 
Law's, “ is even stronger than 50 years 
ago, for Africa’s needs are much greater, 
particularly in the realm of education,” 
and this film show's what the need is and 
how it has arisen. Pictures on page 3 


One Day This Week 

!N ART 

A Painter of Village Life 

Sir David Wilkie was hern on 
November 18 , 1785. 

There are some painters w'hose work 
inspires us with awe others with vague 
admiration. Some we think of with 
affection ; Sir David Wilkie is one of 
these. lie is the painter of homely 
scenes, fairs, and village gatherings. His 
pictures tell stories of a life in old Eng¬ 
land and Scotland which we love to look 
back upon. 

He was the best of a group of Scots¬ 
men who were painting in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, men of no 
supreme genius but with pleasing gifts 
and considerable talent in execution. 

David was the son of a Scots minister. 
He was born at Cults, in Fifeshire, on 
November 18, 1785. As soon as he could 
hold a pencil or a piece of chalk he used 
to make pictures, on any surface that 
presented itself—walls, tables, floors. 
These drawings were always of people: 
visitors to the manse, passers-by. 

His First Success 

For such a boy there was only one 
career. His parents sent him to an art 
school in Edinburgh when he was 14, 
and there David settled down to draw 
from the antique and learn something 
of portraiture. Five years later he was 
back at home, and set about painting a 
masterpiece. He got a large canvas, 
propped it up on a chest of drawers, and 
began the picture of a country fair. 

When the canvas was finished friends 
and neighbours crow'ded in to praise it, 
and David was the hero of the hour. 
When he sold the picture to a Scots 
gentleman for £23 he tasted something 
of the excitement of success. After a 
little more work in 1805 he set out for 
London. The next year David painted 
the famous Village Politicians, which 
proved the sensation of the year. 

Faithful Portraiture 

The next season saw The Blind Fiddler 
on the Academy walls, and David’s 
fame thoroughly established. This pic¬ 
ture is now in the National Gallery, 
together with The Village Festival, 
which Wilkie painted in 1810. The 
previous year he had been elected A.R.A. 
In 181 r he was an R.A., and over¬ 
whelmed with commissions. 

The secret of his success was the 
honesty of his work, which had in it 
something of the quality that has made 
the Dutch pictures of home life so great. 
He had at.that stage an ardent faith 
that no picture could possess real merit 
unless it were a direct representation of 
Nature. He looked on his fellow-men 
with sympathy, with penetration, and a 
whimsical eye ; his technique was good, 
his colour clear. 

The New Faith 

Up to the year 1825 he painted a 
great many pictures of this kind, in¬ 
cluding famous canvases like The 
Penny Wedding and The Reading of a . 
Will. Then troubles of many kinds, j 
home worries and bereavements and | 
his own recurrent ill-health, made work 
out of the question. David.went off on ; 
a wandering tour in Europe. He re-! 
turned with a bee in his bonnet about 
Spanish and Italian art. He looked un¬ 
kindly on the work lie had done before 
and started to paint in a grand and 
heroic manner, producing historical pic¬ 
tures which were interesting but not to 
be compared with Ills earlier productions. 

Wilkie was as firm in his new faith 
as he had been in his old, and nothing 
would induce him to change his mind 
and paint some more homely canvases. 
He was not without admirers. George IV 
bought a number of his pictures and 
piled honours on the Scotsman. When 
Sir Thomas Lawrence died in 1S30 
Wilkie was made Painter in Ordinary. 
Six years later he was knighted. In 1840 
he set off on a tour in the East, visiting. 
Constantinople and Jerusalem. On the 
wav home he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died at sea on June i, 1841, 


The Way of a 
Rabbit 

Burrowing in Captivity 

A Lancashire reader sends us an 
illustration of the persistence of animal 
instinct in circumstances where it might 
be expected to be weakened. 

A white mother-rabbit, born and 
reared in captivity, has already brought 
up several families in boxes, as she was 
reared. Recently, however, a run has 
been made for her in the garden, and 
there she has lived freely night and day. 

Another family is expected, and it has 
now, apparently, in quite a new way, been 
prepared for. The rabbit began bur¬ 
rowing in a most business-like manner. 
Only as feeding-time approached did she 
stop work, clean herself, and then take 
up her usual place by the food dish. 

The Rabbit’s Camouflage 

. Having rested after her meal, she 
began work again, and by tea-time had 
driven a tunnel three feet down in the 
garden soil. The loose soil was care¬ 
fully cleared out of the tunnel, and 
when it reached the surface level was 
pushed and packed into a firm heap, 
so that it would not be likely to roll 
back into the burrow. 

Being now apparently satisfied with 
her work, the rabbit fetched some loose 
straw from her nesting-box and placed 
it over the mouth of the hole. Then 
she scraped back the loose soil over 
it, and so completely hid the hole from 
sight. Indeed, it was not easy to see 
where the hole had been dug, plugged 
up with straw, and concealed. The 
watchers were careful that this architect 
of a new home should not be aware 
that they were watching. 

Our correspondent thinks that this 
reversion to instinct by an animal 
which has all its life been in captivity 
is interesting. We agree, and it will be 
interesting to know what happens next. 

x THE JAY WALKER 
People Who Try to Get 
Run Over 

The jay among birds is noted for the 
erratic way it walks , the jay walker 
among human beings is noted for the 
same peculiarity. 

He darts among the traffic in our 
crowded streets just where no one 
expects him, endangering his own life 
and everybody else’s. Many a slcid and 
collision have been caused by the sudden 
swerves and grinding of brakes which 
his stupidities produce. 

The law has concerned itself for a 
long time in protecting the public 
against reckless and careless motorists, 
and necessarily ; now it is time to do 
something to. protect the public, -on 
wheels and afoot, ’a'gainst the reckless 
and careless pedestrian. 

There may have to be some inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of the individual, 
but the liberty to court death is not 
a very valuable privilege, and in^a 
civilised community it has to be cur¬ 
tailed in many ways. 

Driving to the public danger must be 
rigorously supposed, but so must 
walking to the public danger. 

A LONELY ISLAND’S 
FIRST WOMEN 
Providing Food for a Sealing 
Expedition 

The whaling vessel Lazare has gone 
sealing in the southern Indian Ocean, 
with headquarters at Kerguelen Island, 
and on board were the first women the 
island has ever seen. 

They are the wives of three farmers 
who have gone to the island to keep 
the sealers in food. On the vessel’s 
deck, in their charge as it left Port 
Natal, were three cows, four oxen, 30 
sheep, 30 pigs, three goats, and 50 fowls. 


ECLIPSE OF ALGOL 

AN EVENT THAT 
HAPPENS REGULARLY 

Mysterious World Revolving 
Round a Brilliant Sun 

THE LEONID METEORS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next week we shall have a favourable 
opportunity of observing the partial 
eclipse of Algol by the great dark com¬ 
panion that revolves round it. 

With the hclpfjof our star map Algol 
will be readily found in the north-east 
about 6 p.m., rather more than half¬ 
way from the horizon toward over¬ 
head ; by 11 p.m. this star is due south 
and almost overhead. 

Normally Algol is of second magni-- 
tude and appears almost as bright as 
Alpha in Perseus, but if observed about 
6 p.m. on Tuesday next, November 15, 
its * brilliance will have perceptibly 
diminished, and by 8 o’clock it will have 
declined to the fourth magnitude. 

In the course of the next three and a 
half hours Algol’s brilliance will gradu¬ 
ally return, so that by midnight it will 
be almost as bright as Alpha again, 
though the rising Moon will slightly 
mar the effect 

About eight hours elapse from the 
beginning of the eclipse, during which 
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Where to finf Algol 


time the immense dark sphere that 
revolves round Algol passes almost 
between us and that brilliant sun. At 
the greatest phase about five-sixths of 
Algol’s light is intercepted. 

As it takes this great, mysterious 
world 2 days 20 hours and 49 minutes 
to revolve round Algol the eclipse will 
be repeated on Friday November 18, 
the greatest phase being reached about 
5 o'clock, too early to be clearly observed. 

With the regularity of a clock this 
far-off event takes place. It has done 
so for many centuries, the Arabs long 
ago giving the star the name of Algol, 
meaning Demon, on account of this 
periodical stellar. „ wink r of which, of 
course, they did not know the cause. 

This eclipse will continue for many 
centuries to come, but not for ever, for, 
while Algol is speeding through space 
at a terrific rate in one direction and 
gettingsome 54 miles nearer every minute, 
the Earth and all the Solar System are 
travelling in another direction at an 
angle of between 70 and 80 degrees from 
Algol and at the rate of about 725 miles 
a minute. Ultimately Algol and his 
mysterious companion will pass out of 
the line of sight. 

The Earth and the Meteors 

It is Algol’s immense distance (5,300,000 
times as far away as our Sun) that makes 
our rapid movement through space have 
so little effect on jeach recurring eclipse. 

Some time between* next Sunday and 
Tuesday the Earth will cross the path 
of the Leonid meteors, but, owing to 
moonlight, there is little probability of 
any stray members of this once glorious 
display being seen The region of Leo, 
from which the meteors appear to radiate, 
is law in the north-east after, about 
11 p.m. For several years past the Leonid 
meteors have not been at all plentiful; 
but the time is coming, between the 
years 1932 and 1935, when our w'orld 
will get much nearer to the nucleus of 
this cometary debris,’ and then we hope 
to see some fine displays. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Saturn south¬ 
west, Juriter and Uranus south. In the morn¬ 
ing Venus east. 
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DESERT ISLAND 


The Story of a 
Modern Crusoe 

CHAPTER 14 

Man Overboard 

hey would have been off, hut 
Rafe ordered them back. 

“ Get out, you idiots ! ” he said 
sharply. 11 We must mend that 
hole first/' 

There was rank mutiny against 
Rafe then. The fishing inood was 
upon the others, and with a look 
of scorn John took off his grey 
flannel hat, rolled it up tight, and 
tried to thrust it through the' hole'. 

44 This is better,” said Hilary, 
producing a small bit of wood from 
his pocket. 

“I am the owner of the island 
until Mr. Brackley returns,” pro- 
claimed Rafe. 44 That boat is not sea¬ 
worthy ” He peeped in. Hilary's 
stick was a better proposition than 
John’s hat, but it was too small, 
and he said so. 

44 Oh, rubbish I ” was the reply. 

44 Heave ho, my lads I ” 

Teddy and Hilary stood at one 
side of the small, light boat, John 
at the other, and they pushed her 
down the shining strand with a very 
good will. 

“ Come back, hoy 1 ” Rafe 
ordered the Alsatian dog, who was 
galloping madly after, the boat as* 
it took the water bravely. 

Rafe watched how Hilary nearly 
capsized it with his awkward, 
climbing in. Teddy took the oarsf 
Clumsy Ted, how badly he was 
doing it ! And what did John mean 
by calling to his dog : “ Here, Kim, 
come along, good fellow 1 ” - 

The Alsatian expressed his pre¬ 
ference for John by, plunging into 
the water. In a minute John had 
hold of him, and the great animab 
was tugged on board. They nearly 
capsized again, but the water was 
marvellously smooth that day. 

Rafe sighed. 

The impudence of it all ! Gone 
were the pleasant plans of a Tribal 
Council, of a tribal, fire, of doing a 
lot of the tests that Rafe had read 
about in his many books of Scout 
lore, tests that the boy had learned 
by heart, lonecraft camp tests. 

Yes; John, who had not yet for¬ 
given him for finding the Alsatian 
first, had enticed it away before 
his very, eyes ! Who said that the 
dog’s name was to be Kim ? 

. “ Tell me a Highland name for 
a dog,” Rafe called to Alastair, who 
was lying flat on the sands to dry 
himself in the sun after his bathe. 
44 1 got him up here, so he may as 
well-have a northern name.” 

44 Luath was the name of the 
matchless hound of the warrior 
CuchilHn,” was Alastair’s grave 
answer. 44 Luath comes a lot into 
Ossian’s poetry. You should read 
it. Sometimes Luath is supposed 
to come back with Cuchillin in the 
spirit, and when you see a cow or 
a goat rushing about it’s because 
Luath, invisible to us but seen by 
the animal, is on its track. Luath 
of the Fingalians ! ” 

44 I don’t believe all that,” was 
the impatient answer. 44 But Luath 
is a good name. Every other lapdog 
you meet in Putney is called Kim.” 

Rafe turned on his heel and went 
up the beach to his camp with a 
sore heart. Still, there was no 
need to get into a’ temper about 
things, he knew. That didn't help ! 
Let those lunatics fish, if only they 
didn’t drown themselves. He ought 
to have been in the boat. And how 
were they going to bale out the 
water ? It made him feel anxious. 

He cast a glance behind him. 
Teddy was resting on his oars ; they 
wete only a little way from the 
shore as yet, and were apparently 
coping with the lines and the razor- 
fish, which had been hastily thrown 
in before departure. • 

RaCe had an impulse to destroy 
his tidy camp, his neatly-laid fire. 
But good sense prevailed. 
t ** I can at least reconnoitre now,” 
he said to himself, and, leaving the 


By 

Marjory Royce 

camp as it was, he started out for 
a walk of exploration. 

In the boat everything was, so 
far, perfectly delightful to the 
excited and inexperienced crew. 
Only a comparatively small pool of 
water at the bottom had come,in, 
and Hilary was trying to scoop it up 
in his hands. John was busy with 
the real fishing tackle, and Teddy 
was trying to help, having shipped 
his oars. 

It was Hilary who almost cap¬ 
sized the vessel. He stood up in 
a hurry, getting frightened by an 
unexpected wave which washed 
through the hole. He stood up on 
the same side of the boat as that on 
which John was leaning, trod on the 
dog, and, slipping, fell backward. 

The boat had been drifting a 
little in the wind, and it was now 
in pretty deep water. Immediately 
John stretched out his arms and 
hauled at the terrified boy by his coat. 

Hilary puffed and blew and clung, 
and they managed to get him in, 
but so confused and afraid were 
they, and the boat swayed so, that 
John found himself lurching over 
into the water. 

They had been quick enough to 
get Hilary back, but this was 
different. Teddy again had his 
hands occupied with the oars, 
Hilary was panting, quite past 
helping. 

It was the noble Alsatian dog 
who, when John disappeared with 
a sharp cry, plunged in, to save 
him. Again the boat lurched over 
dangerously. 

Poor John t fie had always been 
such- a cotton-tail over water !,. He 
had his punishment 'for going off 
' on a hasty expedition like this 
when he went under the salt waves. 
He struck out and swam a little 
way, for he could swim. He could 
not see; it seemed to him that he 
had lost the power of breathing— 
though the truth was he had swal¬ 
lowed a good amount of salt water. 

But Luath was not going to let 
the boy whom he preferred to all 
the others come to any harm. 
He followed John, swimming hard, 
and, with a grand, deep bark, laid 
hold of him by one of the sleeves of 
his jacket. 

John, terrified, only feeling Luath 
to be an encumbrance, struggled 
violently to free himself. But that 
only made Luath more determined, 
and he tightened his grasp. Luckily 
Teddy -was rowing now, rowing 
fast up to them, and Hilary, 
kicked into terrified activity by 
his brother's boot, was able to 
assist him in getting John back into 
the boat. Teddy shipped his oars, 
and seized John simply by the hair. 

Again Hilary nearly capsized 
the Ghost, which was shipping a 
fair amount of water; But, thanks 
to Luath, who bore up the half- 
fainting boy, J ohn was saved; and 
collapsed at the bottom of the boat. 

Luath swam triumphantly to 
shore beside them, not attempting 
to enter the boat again; and, 
somehow or another (he hardly 
knows how to this day), Teddy rowed 
them back to land and safety. 

It was when Luath came up to 
him, and licked his face as he lay 
prone, panting, on the beach, that 
John pulled himself together. 

He put his arm round his wet, 
shaggy rescuer, and said faintly : 

44 You did hurt me, Kim ! ” 

44 Is your arm badly damaged ? ” 
inquired Teddy as soon as he and 
Hilary had beached the boat, 
which, fortunately, was a light one. 

44 Only a sort of scratch, I think, 
where he fixed me. It wasn't as 
if he had given me a worrying bite,” 
said John, 

44 1 suppose we were , mad to start. 
And we caught nothing.” 

44 All the razor-bill fish fell into 
the sea,” said Hilary mournfully. 
44 A great pity 1 But the lines are 
safe.” 

44 You might just strip, and let 
me see that arm,” said Doctor 
Teddy to his patient. - 


John was recovering fast. It’ 
had been a nasty business but 
Luath had been very prompt; 
there had been no long tussle in 
the waves.. 

The coat off, the arm only re¬ 
vealed a healthy scratch, which 
would soon heal. 

44 But no more boating for me 
till. we mend the Ghost,” said 
John. 44 It must be nearly lunch¬ 
time. I wonder what Monica has 
got. for us. Sorry we can't bring 
her any fish today.” 

44 What shall I do ? I'm soaked,” 
said Hilary, . 

44 You had better both come up 
to the cave and wear blankets for 
lunch,” was Teddy's sensible reply. 
“ If I had., only known there were 
to be all these accidents I should 
have brought my first-aid chest 
with me. I'd like iodine for that 
scratch, but it has been well 
enough treated with salt water. 
We shall just have to bandage it.” 

44 When shall we go fishing 
again ?” asked Hilary, capering 
along in front. He seemed quite 
to have forgotten his injured foot. 

“I don't know. Not till we've 
got the boat seaworthy. It’s 
quite easy to manage. Wc were 
asses not to wait and do it.” 

44 My word ! She did want to 
turn round and round just at the 
tricky part when you were in, 
John, and when Luath was bark¬ 
ing so madly. It was a sort of 
nightmare,” Teddy said, as the 
little procession went up the shore. 

I expect, it will make you- hate 
water all the more, won't it ? ” 

I don’t know. Now that I've 
been in I dare say I shan’t mind so 
much,” - said John slowly.' Then 
he burst out laughing. 

44 It amuses me to think of 
Cousin Annie,” said he. 44 She 
was always so terrified of my 
catching cold that, all last winter 
I had to sleep with two pairs of 
pyjamas on. She would have a 
fit if she saw me now,” and he 
gazed down with sparkling eyes at 
his soaked suit. 

This island is, on the whole, an 
excellent place to be in,” said Teddy. 

But he was dismayed when 
Monica Mildred met them, calling 
out in a gloomy voice : 4< . There's 

nothing for dinner, unless you have 
caught us a lot .of nice fish.” 

CHAPTER 15 
Rafe Takes Stock 

Oafe came running down the 
4 ^ little h;ll by the shore. 44 There 
is . something for dinner ! ” he 
shouted. “ There are potatoes,” 
and his glance was full of triumph. 

Indeed Rafe had been not a little 
troubled when he had gone off to 
reconnoitre, wondering how the 
enormous appetites of the party 
were to be satisfied. And then he 
had stumbled on a patch of de¬ 


Arthur Mee’s 

First Christmas Number 

There is a splendid treat in store for 
all C. N. readers, but it' will not be ready 
until next Tuesday, November 1 5. On 
that day will be published the first 
special Christmas number the Editor 
has ever prepared of My Magazine. It 
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of your copy by ordering it now. Ask for 
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serted garden behind the hermit's 
cottage, and found rows of potatoes, 
valuable, precious things. 

“ Remember, we’ve got the 
Bovril,” Alastair put in. “ And I 
expect we shall be called for this 
afternoon by Mr. Brackley.” 

44 Whatever haS happened to 
you two ? ” said Rafe, coming right 
up. “ And did you catch anything ? 
No ? Fell in ! Thought so. What, 
Hill and John ? Ha,’ha, very funny 
indeed! Go into the cave ; both of 
you, and get into blankets.”. 

It was just as well that Rafe 
knew how to give a definite order 
briskly, for this command gal¬ 
vanised the two sopping ones into 
action. They had felt lazy, and 
didn’t % care much about the trouble 
of changing. However, now they 
went off with alacrity, only Teddy 
left to recount the tale. 

The tale was soon told. 

44 No fish for lunch, then,” 
commented Rafe swiftly. 44 Well, 
well, if you begin peeling the 
potatoes at once I'll make the fire 
go.” and he put one of the precious 
matches to the Council fire. 

Being well and truly laid, it 
burned up happily and Rafe be¬ 
thought himself of the pot he had 
seen at the hermit’s cottage. He 
despatched Teddy to get it. Then 
he gave his knife to Monica Mildred 
and told her she might get on 
with peeling the potatoes. He said 
it would be handiest for her and 
Corinnc to go up to the little fresh 
water stream to do it. 

44 Then we’ll boil them in the 
hermit's pot,” said he. 44 While you 
are gone I'll make a list of our 
possessions.” 

It wasn't much of a list when he 
•got down to it: 

* Twenty blankets and seven 
ground sheets. 

One kettle , 

Bottle of methylated spirit 

Packet of candles 

Eight enamel cups and plates 

Two thermos flasks 

Three large empty jam-jars. 

He almost shouted when he 
found six small tea-knives; he had 
forgotten these. Very useful they 
would be. No forks. 

Then he noted the precious 
bottle of Bovril 1 and the box of 
matches. There was also half a 
Joaf of bread left, one of the long, 
crusty sort, and a small section of 
plum cake, some salt and sugar. 
Also the glass bottle which had con¬ 
tained the milk that had gone sour. 

“ There's nothing much to go on 
with here,” thought Rafe. 44 We 
have Bovril for Coririne, potatoes for 
the rest of us. Then there’ll be fish, 
of course. When we have mended 
the boat we're bound to get some.” 

He emerged to greet Teddy, who 
bore the . hermit’s flat-bottomed 
iron cooking-pot. 

“ Whatever were you thinking 
of to bag this ? ” asked Teddy, 
round-eyed, of his younger brother. 
“ If the man's about it seems 
madness. It's stealing.” 

“ Well, he must find us and ask 
for it back, that's all,” said Rafe. 
44 We’re only borrowing in great 
emergency. I suppose you didn't 
see him ? ” he inquired. 44 The 
place was quite deserted when I 
found the potatoes. A little bit 
more of the roof had fallen in.” 

“ I saw nobody,” said Teddy, 
44 but I got this,” and his eyes were 
bright as he flourished a shabby 
leather-covered book which Rafe 
recognised as having been on the 
hermit’s bookshelf. 

44 What is it ? ” 

“ It's a sort of herbal. It tells 
you how to brew nettle tea, dande¬ 
lion beer, and a burdock poultice, 
and how foxglove plants boiled 
make a good dog wash. I. might: 
try it on the pup.”.; , 

“ Kim is mine, isn’t he ? ” sang 
out John, who ■;was hugging the 
Alsatian. 

“ Luath is mine,” was Rafe’s 
instant retort. “ I think we had 
better have our Camp Council, and 
then some of us must spend the 
afternoon fishing, and some ex¬ 
ploring for food,” he continued 
earnestly. 

At that moment Alastair came 
running- up, crying wildly, 44 Ship 
ahoy, ship ahoy ! ” . 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Lost Umbrella 

r>AVY took his new um- 
brella with him when 
he went out with his mother. ' 

“ You know, Davy, it is not 
going to_rain f " his mother said, 
smiling down at him. 44 Still, 
if you want to carry it you can. 
But remember, if you take it 
you must carry it all the time." 

Davy said he quite under¬ 
stood, and, clutching the um¬ 
brella with one hand and his • 
mother's hand with the other, 
went along to the Tube. 

Davy put the umbrella be¬ 
side him on the floor of the 
carriage and looked at the 
people. The train was very full. 
There was a man in tweeds 
sitting next to them, with a 
bag of golf clubs. 

When the train stopped at 
the next station a little girl 
and her mother stepped into 
the carriage. They were 
friends of Davy; he jumped 
up and took the empty seat 
next to the little girl. He for¬ 
got all about his umbrella, 
and the golfer got out of the 
train at the next station. He 
picked up the umbrella and, 
without thinking, slipped it in 
among his golf sticks. 

It was only when they were 
four stations farther on, and 
Davy's mother was preparing 
to leave the train, that Davy 
remembered his umbrella. 

Mummy was so sorry for 
him. She said no doubt they 
would get it back from the 
Lost Property Office: she 
would make inquiries. 

The little boy was in bed 



Davy took it out with him 


when his father came home 
that night, bringing a visitor. 

“ Come in and see my little 
lad," Daddy said, and Davy 
shook hands with a big man. 

“ Tell him the story you 
told me," said Daddy. “ It 
will amuse him." 

“ I think someone must 
have bewitched my golf clubs 
today," said the visitor. “What 
do you think I found in my 
bag when I opened it this 
afternoon ? A little umbre la. 
It would be just big enough 
for you. I know it wasn't in 
my bag when I got in the 
Tube, but when I got out 
there it was.. Don’t you think 
that’s a wonderful story ? " 

“ Why, yes ! " said Davy. 
“ It must have been my um¬ 
brella ! " And it was. 
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9 Westward Look. ■ the Land is fright 0 


THE BRAN TUB 

Word Square 

X^E following clues indicate four 
words which, written one under 
the other, will make a square of 
words. 

A beast of burden. Secondhand. 
A base metal Often seen below 
Waterfalls. Answer next week 


The C.N, Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Crocodile 


The Crocodile is found in tropica! and 
sub-tropical regions in many parts of 
the world. It is an excellent swimmer, 
and never strays from water unless it 
is compelled to do so. It feeds mainly 
upon fish, but will prey upon any 
animal which is near. An average¬ 
sized Crocodile is about ten feet long, 
though sometimes, it has been said, 
it attains a length of 30 feet. It has 
four short, strong limbs, and its back, 
tail, and under-parts are covered with 
an armour of horny shields. The 
ancient Egyptians worshipped croco¬ 
diles, and they even kept the creatures 
as mummies. 


Ici On Parle Francis 



Le brocillard La franga La porte 


On peut s’£garer dans le brouillard 
Ce chale est entoure d’une frange 
Ceci est une porte & claire-voie 

The Four Winds 

Jake four initials from the winds, 
And then in order place; 

Then in an instant you will find 
What oft we glad embrace. 

Answer next week 

Proverbs About Life 

a man lives, so shall he die. 

1 live, and lords do no more. 

It is a great journey to life’s end. 
Life consists, not in breathing, but 
in enjoying life. 

Life lieth not in living, but in loving. 
The way to live much is to live 
well betimes. 

Better to live well than long. 

He lives longest that is awake most 
hours. 


Changeling 


L 
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F 
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C HANGE the word Leai into Pall with 
only six intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
help you. Answer next week 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Wood pigeons begin to collect in 
flocks. The 
real arrives.- Tit¬ 
mice are drawing 
near to houses. 

The leaves of the 
larch are falling. 

The birch, hazel, 
oak, gooseberry, 
and 1 0 n*i b a r d y 
poplar are now 
quite stripped of 
their leaves. 



Looking South 
11 p.m., Nov, 14 


An Enigma 

a secret cavern I’m con- 2 
fined, - 

Ye t range about as freely as the wind; 

Round the vast globe with winged 
step l roam. 

And yet I never leave my native 
home; 

O’er all the glowing sky sublime I 
stray. 

Explore the azure plains, the Milky 
Wav, 1 

Survey each radiant orb, range the 
pale Moon, 

And rove from star to star, from sun 
to sun; 

With daring step the heavenly road I 
climb, 

And still on Earth e’en pass the bounds 
of time; 

The fetters of the world with scorn 4 
disown, • 

And make its treasures and its 
powers my own ;.. 

Warm when on mountains of eternal 
snow, 

Unfrozen through the Polar ice I go; 

Such is my power that I am always 
free : 

No chains can rob me of my liberty. 5 

Answer next week — 


Is Your Name Ireland ? 

X»is surname is an indication that 
an ancestor of the people 
owning it today came originally from 
Ireland, and it was given as a descrip-' 
lion, thus, John from Ireland. 
Eventually the from was dropped and 
Ireland became a recognised surname.. 6 
The Currant Bun 



JH1S picture represents a bun with 
twelve currants in it. Can you 
cut the bun into four equal parts so 
that there are three currants in each 
part ? Answer next week 


Mother’s Work 
J wish 1 had a dozen pairs 
Of hands this very minute; 
I’d soon put all my work to rights. 
Nor stay long to begin it. 


The Busiest Letters 
J? IS the letter most frequently used 
in the English language, and the 
next most hard-working letters are 
T, A, I, S, O, and N. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in. 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


U 


n 




Jacko Feels Bored 


HThere was generally trouble ahead when Jacko felt bored. 
Sooner or later he was certain to start what he called 


brightening things up. 

But one day it was so dull that it looked as if even Jacko 
would have great difficulty in making it any brighter. The sky 
was grey and the village looked dreary and depressing. 

Jacko's friend Chimp was terribly bored too, and when he 
met Jacko in the deserted market-place all he could say was 
" Coo ! What a day ! Got any suggestions ? " 

“ Don't ask me ! " said Jacko crossly. " I thought you'd be 
certain to think of something to cheer things up a bit." 

Chimp strolled along beside him, wrinkling his forehead, but 
at last he did make a suggestion. " Let's help Farmer Brown to 
pick his walnuts ! "he said with a grin. 

“ How do you know he's picking them today ? " asked Jacko. 

“ I don’t," said Chimp, grinning more than ever. And 



suddenly Jacko grinned too. “ I'm your man," he told Chimp. 

The tw.o young rascals scrambled over the hedge and 
darted up the tree in next to no time. 

But they had hardly filled their pockets when to their horro r 
they saw Farmer Brown advancing across the field accompanied 
by two sturdy farmhands. 

“ He's seen us ! " gasped Chimp. - ^ :; : ; ■ 

He certainly had ; and from the way he shook his fist at 
them he meant trouble. “ After my walnuts, are you ? " he 
cried. “ Come down this instant, you young rascals." 

But it was the last thing Master Jacko meant to do. 

“ That would be asking for it," he murmured. 

“ We can't stay here all day," said Chimp nervously. 

“ No. I'll see that you don't," cried the farmer, who had over¬ 
heard. “ Now then," he called to his men, " get up and fetch 
them down. I'll do the rest." And he cracked his whip and 
looked most disagreeable. 

" He needn't be so nasty," said Chimp ; “ we haven't taken 
many of his old walnuts." 

But Jacko was looking with interest at a great black bull 
that was sauntering through an open gate just behind the tree. 

Jacko knew something about that bull; he was famous 
in the neighbourhood for his nasty temper. 

41 Who left that gate open ? " roared the farmer. 

Jacko could have told him! 

“ Surly-looking brute," he muttered slyly. " I wonder if he 
likes walnuts ! " and, grabbing a handful, he peppered the bull 
steadily on the back. 

The animal flung up his head and snorted angrily. He couldn't 
see Jacko ; but he couldn't miss the farmer, who was right in 
his path. He made a rush—and so did the farmer 1 As for the 
men, they were already half-way to the hedge. 

"Quick!" cried Jacko. He slid down to the ground, and 
dashed through the gate. Chimp followed him, and in a twinkling 
the two boys were out of sight. 


A Buried Flower 

Jn the pilchard and also in chub. 

In the thicket and also in shrub. 
In the grasses and also in rye. 

In the skylark and also in sky. 

In the mason and also in stone. 

In the black horse and also in roan, 
In the writing and also in note, 

In the motor and also in boat, 

In the hurry and also in haste, 

In the barren and also in waste, . 

In the rampart and also in mound. 

In the circuit and also in round, 

In the mansion and also in room, * 
Whole I’m a flower now seen in 

bloom. A nswer next week 


How the Mausoleum Got Its Name 

^ Mausoleum is a large and splen¬ 
did erection containing one 
or more tombs. The name is de¬ 
rived from the magnificent building, 
adorned with sculpture, built about 
350 b.c by Queen Artemisia of Caria 
as a tomb for her husband, King 
Mausolus, at Halicarnassus. 

An Arithmetical Problem 
T)i vide a thousand into' four parts 
so that the second is twice the 
first, the third is three times the first, 
and the fourth is four times the first. 

Answer next week 


XX 


-© 


DF MERRYMAN 

A Frescnt for Baby 
J$ut, my dear boy, I’m sure a 
clockwork engine is the wrong 
sort of present to give to;Baby. He’ll 
only break it. 

Oh, but Til promise faithfully that 
Vll never Jet him even touch it l 

Quite a Good Reason 

Xiresome Old Gentleman (who 
seems to think he owns the line): 
I say, guard;, what are we waiting for ? 

Guard (snappily): Waiting for the 
train to go on, sir ! 

Passing the Great Asylum 
XALk'ATivE Passenger on the G.W. R.: 

How plainly you can see ilia 
lights of Hanwell from the railway ! 

Silent Man in the Corner: Not half 
so plainly as you can see the lights of 
the train from Hanwell! 

(All the passengers change carriages 
at the next station.) 

Rainproof 

A contented old Duck remarked, 
“ Quack! 

I’m supplied with an oil for my back. 
So whenever there’s rain 
I’ve no cause to complain, 

For I’m wearing a natural mac! ” 

Who Said Can’t ? 

JvfOW, don’t you boys know that you 
can’t catch fish here without a 
special permit ? 

Get along / Why, we've caught 
dozens with just a worm ! 


Doubtful 



Scoffed Snap, “ Don’t be absurd 1 
Of course you mean a cuttle-fish, 

For that’s the proper word.” 

“ It may be so/’ admitted Snip, 

“ But still I have a doubt 

Pray tell me what about those horns 

That I see sticking out ? ” 

A Shocking Mistake 
Emigration Agent: Are you a 
mechanic ? 

Indignant Emigrant: No, I’m 
a Macp hairs on ! 

Such an Improvement 
Qh, Mrs. Chitty, I’m so glad to hear 
that your husband has taken 
the pledge. I do hope things are 
going better with you now. 

Yes, indeed they are, Mum . He's 
been more like a friend than a husband 
ever since. 

A Student of Economy 
JJaker : l shall want another 
penny for that loaf, please. 
Bread's gone up today. 

Mother’s Little Messenger: Then 
give me. one of yesterday’s, please! 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Word Square Crow Word Puzzle 



A Puzzle in Rhyme Typewriter. 


;; Arithmetical Problem 
9X8-f-7 _ b6'P5+4T'3T'2-}-l = 100. 
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HENRY FORD’S STAGE COACH • STATION WITHOUT TRAINS • SAFETY FIRST 



., v . 


Mr, Ford’s Stage Coach — An old stage coach was lent to the great railway exhibition in 
Baltimore by Mr. Henry Ford, who is seen in this picture standing by the door of the coach 



Lifting a Railway Engine—This picture of a floating crane lifting an engine 
Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, one of the Baltic States that came into existence 


was taken at 
after the war* 



A Peaceful Meal—Although cats and dogs are supposed 
to be natural enemies, there are countless instances of 
friendships between them. Here we see two dogs and a 
cat sharing a meal out of a frying-pan like old friends 





A Traffic Problem—Although the motor-car In this 
picture is only a very small one it looked quite big when 
it was driven over an old pack-horse bridge to avoid 
a long detour during the recent motor trials at Leeds 



Women Veterinary Surgeons—Women are to be admitted A Walk at the Zoo—Some of the privileged visitors to the Zoo Station Without Trains—At South Kensington there is 

to the Royal Veterinary College, the first student being are on the best of terms with the animals, and this picture shows an underground station through which no trains run. 

Miss A. W. Greener, who is here seen examining a calf an orang-utan walking with a lady who has gained his friendship It Is a school for signalmen, who are here seen at work 





Safety First in Germany—School children in Germany are now taught how to avoid the Where Samuel Crompton Worked—The mill at Bolton where Crompton worked his spinning 
dangers of traffic, and here we see some Berlinjchildren listening to a lecture on Safety First mule, which revolutionised the cotton industry, is now being demolished, as seen here 

_ t ____ 

A WORD OF ADVICE FROM PETER PUCK-ORDER MY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER NOW 
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